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SUB-EDITORIAL 


Y the time that the Editor and Founder of THE 

GRAMOPHONE returns from South America there 
may possibly be the five thousand answers to his 
questions in last month’s Editorial for which he 
asked. We have still to receive the powerful and 
indeed vital voting of our readers in distant lands on 
the policy that should be followed in accommodating 
THE GRAMOPHONE to the present conditions, and 
until their opinions reach us it would be injudicious to 
make any serious deductions from the postcards and 
in some cases lengthy letters from home readers. 

So far, these only represent a handful of friends who 
are anxious to help us to come to wise decisions and, 
as must always happen when readers are invited to 
express their views on matters of policy, cannot be 
magnified into an indication of what the inarticulate 
majority would wish to be said on its behalf. 

But among the two or three hundred communications 
received during the past month there have been many 
of very great interest ; and to one and all who have 
bothered to tell us their views we must lose no time 
in sending a word of sincere gratitude. They, at least, 
have shown a practical interest that we had no more 
than a slight right to demand of them. 


The two questions which Mr. Compton Mackenzie put 
to them for an answer of Yes or No were these : 

(1) Would you like to return to the pre-prismatic 
cover Of THE GRAMOPHONE, and the admittedly 
amateurish make-up ? 

(2) Would you like the technique of reading books 
and the technique of writing books to be substituted 
for the pages about popular records ? 

A few of the answers will be found in the Corre- 
spondence pages this month; but up to date the 
affirmative answers to (1) have been outnumbered 
by the negative or at least neutral answers. Very few 
—and these necessarily from the ranks of early readers 


—have voted for a return to the original cover. The 


rest think the present cover at least adequate, and 
in any case do not feel that the cover is of much 
importance; while the advantages of amateurishness 
do not strike them as obvious. 

There is, however, a distinct tendency to deplore 





the modernistic make-up of some of the experimental 
pages, with reviews in three columns and a liberal 
allowance of sub-headings ; chiefly on the ground that 
it hinders rather than helps the reader who wishes to 
enjoy and to refer back to the reviews of the new records. 

Again, among the enthusiasts who have taken the 
trouble to consider the matter there is a tendency to 
negative the idea of question (2) but to agree that 
more space might be taken from the popular records 
section and might be devoted to reviews of books on 
music and articles on musical subjects. 

So much, I think, already emerges from a considera- 
tion of the letters and postcards received ; and as the 
Co-Editor who is implicitly in the dock on trial for 
his experiments in developing our magazine to meet 
new conditions and attract new readers, | am prepared 
to admit that the more estimable of our readers have 
expressed or would express a preference for dowdiness 
rather than flashiness; nor can the underlying 
soundness of this preference be denied, at least by me. 


But let us at least admit that there may be a middle 
course, and that in spite of those who have a healthy 
instinct to criticise both old things and new, the 
inarticulate majority would probably agree with an 
inveterate reader whose first letter was written to the 
Editor after reading No. 1, Vol. 1, in 1923, and whose 
second letter has just arrived. 

‘“‘T have read every copy since then, and what I 
said then holds good to-day,” he asserts, and warns 
the Editor against excursions (e.g., Player Piano 
Supplement or Wireless) beyond the confines of the 
gramophone’s domain. 

‘The present cover is the best it is possible to get, 
much better than the old yellow one. The popular 
pages and Edgar Jackson’s pages are most interesting 
indeed, and your latest article ‘ People and Things ’ 
is the best article you have everintroduced. So please, 
Sir, No Changes.” 

There is something so refreshingly illogical about 
this that it strikes a human chord at least in my mind, 
so that I am inclined to say, ‘“‘ Leave us alone, but for 
goodness’ sake don’t leave us.”’ 

The Editor has often pointed out that the exciting 
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days of the gramophone are over and that with the 
end of pioneering and championing we have developed 
something of a middle-aged spread; and not a few 
of our correspondents have noted a certain tiredness, a 
certain discretion, a certain contentedness. 

This may be so. A few years ago such events as 
the Norma sound-box of Dr. Goldschmidt or Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s claim that his latest records (of Bizet’s 
Fair Maid of Perth Suite) “are artistically and 
technically the best that have ever been made”’ or 
H.M.V.’s statement that the new 15-valve Auto- 
radiogram ‘“‘is the finest radio-gramophone obtainable 
at any price. It incorporates the new principle of 
High Fidelity Reproduction, the audible effect of 
which is akin to the visual effect of drawing up the 
blinds’’ would have brought shoals of controversial 
correspondence from which a true estimate would have 
emerged. 


But in those days all our readers would have lost no 
time in buying the sound-box and the records, so as to 
qualify for expressing a personal judgment, and would 
at least have examined and tested with favourite 
records the famous Autoradiogram. To-day they are 
content to let others try and report. 


There is one change in which perhaps my respected 
Co-Editor was slightly misleading in his review of 
present conditions. That is the change in the sales of 
popular and dance records. From what he wrote it 
might be gathered that popular records were no longer 
best seilers. ‘‘ The recording companies no longer 
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look towards the popular record for their salvation.” 
This may be true to-day of the recording companies 
which belong to the half-crown class for the 10-inch 
popular record. But it is not true of the eighteenpenny 
class, still less of the shilling class. It is the cheap- 
priced popular record with its energetic striving for the 
highest standard of recording and material which has 
tended to oust the half-crown record of the same 
ephemeral tunes and songs unless made by exclusive 
and incomparable artists. 


Ask those pioneers, The Crystalate Company, who 
have been advertising their wares in THE GRAMOPHONE 
with consistency from the earliest days. If they want 
salvation they will seek it from no other source than 
the popular record. Their annual balance sheets 
show whether low-priced records are still in demand or 
not. 

However, the new season will be in full swing by 
the time that the Editor returns to his native heath 
and the conditions will have changed for the better. 
He will find awaiting him in the Outer Hebrides such 
a mountain of marvellous recordings that he wil! 
perhaps recapture some of that glowing and infectious 
enthusiasm for the latest additions to his record library 
which made his contributions to these pages the over- 
shadowing feature of each number in earlier days and 
which, if the truth were told, would be more welcome 
to our readers, one and all, than any other concession 
or development or sideline which he or they can 
suggest as a stimulant. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


Broadcasting Gramophone Records 
Excerpt from an Article by Christopher Stone 





OR many years some observers, inside and 

outside the B.B.C., have argued that the 

B.B.C. should have its own recording plant 
so as to make it independent of commercial 
interests and to increase its efficiency. The 
argument is that a large percentage of the 
programme would be at least equally 
effective as entertainment if recorded and 
that the expense of recording even complete 
radio plays or musical comedies with all-star 
casts would be offset by the assurance of an 
adequate performance and by the power to 
repeat it whenever required. Symphony 
concerts and music hall programmes, song 
recitals, talks and running commentaries 
should all be preserved in recorded form for 
judicious revival. The distinction between 
direct and indirect broadcasting should be 
minimized rather than exaggerated. The 
insistence upon that distinction by announc- 
ing the make and catalogue number of 
gramophone records before and after playing 
them would only be justified if it were con- 
sistently adopted, while the reductio ad 
absurdum of this misguided policy is seen 
in such emergencies as when the announcer 
insists that the interludes of nightingale song 


in the evening’s dance music are not pro- 
duced by the use of gramophone records, 

A certain amount of special recording for 
historical purposes, for re-transmission to 
the Empire and for occasional “ effects,’’ has 
been already undertaken by the B.B.C. 
by its own Blattnerphone installation and 
by land lines to the recording studios of two 
commercial companies. It is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that this will be 
developed as occasion suggests; but any- 
thing in the nature of a complete mechaniza- 
tion of programmes is in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

On the other side of the fence are those 
observers who think that the broadcasting 
of commercial records is unfair and should 
be prohibited. The recording companies 
have in the past spent huge sums of money 
in contracts with international celebrities 
and famous dance bands to secure the right 
to make records of their performances and 
further huge sums in building up and adver- 
tising the importance of their “ exclusive 
artists *’ in popular esteem. Is it commerci- 
ally sound to allow these records to be broad- 
cast for a trifling fee which would ‘not buy 





the services of second-rate artists or third. 
rate bands and to be liable to such repetition 
that the public appetite is bound to be 
blunted ? 

It must be a matter of satisfaction that the 
cordial relations between the recording com- 
panies and the broadcasting authorities in 
this country have shown no signs even of 
strain, so that the integrity and livelihood 
of artists have not been jeopardized by an) 
friction between the two. But these should 
be merely the channel between the artist 
and the public, not the arbiters of the artist's 
fate ; and in the light of experiences in other 
less fortunate lands and of the possible 
development of recording and broadcasting, 
the far-seeing artist will be wary in keeping 
separate the contracts into which he enters 
with either, and the contracts in which he 
agrees to record for commercial purposes and, 
in case the B.B.C. wishes to record him, for 
broadcasting. 


Reproduced from the ‘‘ Times’ Broadcasting 
number of August 14th, by courtesy of the 
Editor. 
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MAKING THREE THOUSAND RECORDS! 


by GEORGE BAKER 


OR twenty years I have been making gramophone records and 

there are just over 1,000 records under the name ‘ George 
Baker—Soloist.”” Yet, to make a rapid calculation, there 
must be well over 3,000 records containing that voice. In 
my early days singers had to work like old-time town criers to 
succeed on the gramophone. Those 3,000 records, stretching 
one behind another back over twenty-five years, seem to 
epitomise my singing history. Many of them are of duets, 
trios, quartets, and soon. The earliest ones, however, although 
actually sung by George Baker, are under different noms de 
plume, or should it not be 
noms de chanson? 

Nowadays few singers of 
repute would consent to any 
name but their own being 
placed on a record label, but 
in 1906 this was as harmless a 
trick as is the appearance to- 
day of a “ lunch edition ”’ of 
an evening newspaper at 10 
o clock in the morning! The 
reason for this amiable fiction 
was that with the old record- 
ing instruments a voice either 
recorded well or not at all. 
Unless a voice was 100 per 
cent. gramophonic it was of no 
use to the gramophone com- 
panies. They had such diffi- 
culty in finding suitable voices 
that, in order to give a sem- 
blance of variety to their catalogues, they gave each singer 
two orthree names and hoped the public would not recog- 
nise the remarkable resemblance between the voices of two 
different singers ! 

I began recording just for fun. Haydn Draper, the now 
famous clarinet player, and I were fellow students at the Royal 
College of Music. We were interested in gramophones, for 
the change over from cylinders to discs had just taken place. 
One afternoon he suggested that we might have a bit of fun by 
going to a gramophone company and asking for a test. I 
agreed and we made our way to the old Pathé Fréres studio in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, off Theobald’s Road. I was twenty-one 
at the time and had just come from Birkenhead, with a four 
vears’ scholarship. I was still wearing a cap and must have 
looked like a big schoolboy. 

However, I was given an audition and sang ‘‘ Tommy Lad.”’ 
The accompanist put me down as an “ extra special ’’ singer 
of *‘ Tommy Lad.” I heard no more till twelve months later, 
when I received a letter asking me to call at the studio. I went 
along in the afternoon, but they could not believe I was the 
boy singer of “'Tommy Lad’’! (That was because I wore a top 
hat and frock coat. They were not convinced until I sang 
“Tommy Lad” again and they had compared it with the 
record. I made two more records, ‘“ Nellie Deane’ and 
‘Tm coming through the corn, Sweet Eileen,’’ for which I 
was paid four guineas. Shortly afterwards I was put under 
contract by Pathé Fréres, later by the German Beka Company 
and His Master’s Voice Company, for whom I have recorded 
ever since. 

Peter Dawson, Mark Hambourg and I are the only three 
original record-makers left who are still recording regularly. 
We worked really hard in those days, for one song had to be 
sung perfectly at least six times. The records thus made 
would be played back again and further records made from 
them. The conditions under which we recorded were crude 
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in the extreme. We sang in a tiny bare room and into a big 
tin trumpet which was connected direct to the recording 
needle by a rubber tube. We sang collarless and in shirt 
sleeves, for the place quickly grew stifling. When electrical 
recording came in, this was all changed and we now sing into 
microphones in beautiful rooms, not unlike broadcasting studios. 

The records that have made more friends for me than any 
others have been those of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Although I am identified by thousands of Savoy Opera lovers 
with the George Grossmith parts—Ko-Ko, Jack Point, 
Bunthorne, the Duke of Plaza 
Toro, and the rest—I have 
never played any of them on 
the stage. Recording makes 
cowards of many of us, and 
although the regular members 
of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company must know their 
parts inside out, Darrell Fan- 
court and poor Bertha Lewis 
were the only two who dared 
record without their vocal 
scores. 

The first time we recorded 
the operas was in the days of 
the old tin trumpet, and 
principals joined in all the 
chorus - singing. When it 
came to our turn to sing in 
concerted numbers we elbowed 
our way through the other 
singers to get tothe trumpet in time. Nowadays, there isa profu- 
sion of microphones and the principals do not sing in the choruses. 
A *“‘mixer”’ blends the sounds from the different: microphones 
into an harmonious whole, much the same as in broadcasting. 

I have met most of the outstanding figures in the world of 
music at the gramophone studios, and find them a fascinating 
study. There is that great-hearted giant Chaliapine, with 
whom I have often sung in recording Russian operas. He 1s 
very sensitive and is easily cast down in spirit if he thinks he 
is not singing his best. I remember on one of his “ off days ”’ 
he tore his music in shreds and stamped on it, and we had to 
soothe him like a child before he would go on singing again ! 

Melba had very decided views on when she was singing at 
her best. If a record did not please her she would sing it again, 
but she was not exactly the soul of patience and if she decided 
that a record was suitable nothing on earth would induce her 
to repeat the song, even if suggestions for improvements were 
obviously good ones. The personalities of conductors are also 
extremely interesting. Albert Coates is so energetic that he is 
physically exhausted at the end of a session. When he arrives 
at the studio he is accompanied by a valet carrying an open- 
necked cricket shirt and a pair of flannel trousers. If he has 
two sessions he has to change into a dry shirt before he com- 
mences a second session ! 

As a direct contrast there is dapper Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
who displays the most extraordinary energy of any man | 
have ever known and yet is as unruffiled and cool at the end of 
six hours’ recording as when he started. There is not even a 
hair on his head out of place. I have always thought Sir 
Edward Elgar the most typical example of what is known as 
‘* a fine old English gentleman.’’ Sir Henry Wood works by 
the clock, both at rehearsals and at performances, and | 
consider him the most systematic worker in the world. 
Certainly he is the most knowledgeable person we have in 
English music to-day. 
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HE opening “ Die Meistersinger ”’ 

was hardly up to the usual stan- 

dard of the Munich Festival, 

though it could not be called a bad 
performance. 

The burden of this faint praise must 
chiefly be laid on the shoulders of 
Wilhelm Rode, who was not a success 
as Sachs... The part seems to lie too 
low for his voice, and as an actor he 
lacks the calm benignity and the 
personal authority which alone prevent 
the cobbler-poet from becoming rather 
a dull old man. MRode’s humour was a 
little undignified, and in the second 
act one felt a sympathy for Beckmesser, 
which quite destroyed the balance of 
the story. 

Walther was tolerably acted by 
Fritz Krauss, but his voice is dry 
and toneless, even for a German 
tenor. 

To atone for male shortcomings we 
had an almost perfect Eva in Elisabeth 
Feuge, an exceptionally well-graced 
singer, with a rich voice of great 
sweetness and power. This artist, 
who is also a more than competent 
actress, should be heard at Covent 
Garden. 

Magdalena was in the capable hands 
of that excellent artist Luise Willer, 
who contrived, as always, to give the 
impress of her own rich personality to 
a part that is too often colourless. 
David was adequately sung by the 
tenor Carnuth, a small man whose 
contrast in size with the monumental 
Willer may have been an intentionally 
humorous touch. 

Munich is fortunate in the possession 
of a remarkable bass in Ludwig Weber, 
who sang Pogner with unusual dignity 
and power. 

The orchestra under Knappertsbusch 
acquitted itself well, on the whole, 
though it did not rise to the heights 
achieved later in the Festival. The 
chorus-singing was good, except for 
slightly flat intonation in the chorale 
of the first act. One expected more of 
the production and décor than was 
realised in this competent but hardly 
inspired presentation of the work. At 
Covent Garden it would have seemed 
well enough, but one expects originality 
at Munich, and for once there was 
disappointment. 

‘“* Figaro’s Hochzeit ’’ summoned us 
to the exquisite Residenz Theater for 
the second night—an excellent per- 
formance. Knappertsbusch gave us 
some really polished orchestral playing, 
and the comedy was not over-weighted, 
as is sometimes the case in Germany. 


MUNICH and BAYREUTH 


by CEDRIC WALLIS 


Elisabeth Schumann’s Susanna is too 
well known to need comment—it 
remains, musically and dramatically, 
perfectly within the special province of 
this exquisite artist. Felicie Hiini- 
Mihacsek made a most gracious figure 
of the Grafin Rosine, and sang the music 
richly, if not always with the very 
finest intonation. Martha Schellen- 
berg, as Cherubino, sang well, and only 


very slightly over-acted this difficult 


part. Figaro was splendidly played. 


and well enough sung by Heinzich 
Rehkemper, an excellent artist. in 
character parts, andj Hans Hermann 
Nissen brought; great’ dignity: to. the 
Count’s part,, as well as; a fine voice. 
The. invaluable. Willer completed the 
cast as Marcellina, but it was quite 
impossible. even for an artist of her 
ability-to convince us of the character’s 
embittered spinsterhood—her kind face 
was against her. 

Back at the Prinzregenten Theater 
‘“* Parsifal ’’ proved almost as impres- 
sive as when I first heard it there in 
1928. Itis upon this production above 
all others that I base my great expecta- 
tions of a Munich production. The 
orchestra, again under the indefatigable 
Knappertsbusch, was at the height of 
its form, and gave an almost flawless 
performance. Julius Pélzer as Parsi- 
fal, in addition to miraculously looking 
the part, sang it excellently. Weber 
sang magnificently as Gurnemanz, who, 
for the first time, entirely failed to be 
a bore, and Nissen was an impressive 
Amfortas. Henny Trundt’s Kundry 
was not up to these standards—she gave 
a somewhat unwieldy performance, 
both as singer and actress, though the 
voice itself is a fine one. The chorus- 
singing was much in advance of the 
standard in “‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ and 
the Flower Maidens’ scene was par- 
ticularly finely done, as well it might 
be with Feuge, Hini-Mihacsek and 
Schellenberg amongst the solo voices. 
The first act- sets remain the most 
impressive I have yet seen in opera, 
but the Magic Garden seemed to have 
lost a good deal of the glamour of 1928, 
though I am not quite sure what the 
changes were. 

‘Die Zauberfléte’’ was uneven, 
the weak spots coming at the extreme 
ends of the scale, with the Kénigin der 
Nacht of Anny von Kruyswyck and 
the Sarastro of Paul Bender. The 
former has not the voice to sound 
vengeful above high C (few indeed are 
those who have), and Bender’s control 
of a magnificent voice is now too 
insecure to give any reasonable guaran- 
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tee of just intonation. We were 
compensated for these drawbacks by 
the exquisite Pamina of Elisabeth 
Feuge, who showed herself a perfect 
Mozart singer, making light of the very 
subtle difficulties of ‘‘ Ach ich fihl’s,”’ 
which is, in its way, quite as great a 
test of a singer’s quality as the Queen’s 
more showy “Der Hédlle Rache.’’ 
Feuge was well matched by Julius 
Patzak as Tamino. Here is a German 
tenor, (actually, I believe Patzak is 
Viennese) who really knows how to use 
an excellent voice, and has, in addition, 
a Mozartean style reminiscent of 
McCormack in his heyday. Reh- 
kemper scored another comedy success 
as Papageno and was well, though very 
briefly, matched by Schellenberg’s 
Papagena. The exquisite trios written 
for the Queen’s Three Ladies were 
marred by the unsympathetic quality 
of the First Lady’s voice, but the Three 
Boys, on the other hand, did full! 
justice to their music. The orchestra 
did well enough, and the chorus- 
singing was excellent. 

‘*Die Meistersinger’’ at Bayreuth 
rather surprisingly took the shine out 
of the Munich production. The 
orchestra (under Elmendorff) had, at 
one and the same time, greater power 
and more subtlety, the chorus-singing 
was quite first-class, the sets were 
unusually beautiful and convincing, 
the crowd scenes were much more am- 
bitiously and skilfully produced, and, 
above all, Bockelmann sang Sachs. 
Surely this Sachs must be one of the 
very greatest? Beautiful, expressive 
singing allied to that mellowness of 
personality which is essential to the 
character. ‘The whole of the Germany 
which we love and admire can, and 
should, be expressed in this man, and 
when Bockelmann sings the part it is 
all there. Maria Miller makes Eva 
beautiful to look at, but her naturally 
pleasant voice has become a little hard 
in forte passages above the stave. 
Max Lorenz was Walther, and gave a 
better performance than in London. 
He sings competently, but his voice 
lacks charm. Ruth Berglund made a 
pleasant Magdalena and Martin Kremer 
was a competent David in the tradi- 
tional style. Herbert Janssen repeated 
the comedy of his Kothner, now 
familiar to London, and Joseph von 
Manowarda was adequate as Pogner, 
though not comparable to Weber at 
Munich. Political interest was added 
to the occasion by the presence in 
Frau Wagner’s box of Chancellor 
Hitler. 
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Sir 


THOMAS BEECHAM, 
Bart. 


The Aristocrat of the Baton 


by BASIL HOGARTH 


IGNS are not wanting that at long last the general public 
is realising what experts indeed have known fora long time: 
that in Sir Thomas Beecham we can claim to possess one 
of the three greatest conductors in the world to-day. The 
other two, it is perhaps hardly necessary to say, are the Italian 
maestro ‘Toscanini and the Russian Kussevitski. The simple 
truth is that in all matters artistic we British suffer from an 
weute sense of inferiority-complex : in Sir Thomas Beecham 
we possess a conductor of exceptional genius who challenges 
and sustains critical comparison with the greatest orchestral 
directors. Yet it is only within the last year or two that the 
general public has shown any signs of appreciating Beecham’s 
inimitable gifts. 
For it is incontestable that England has never produced his 
like before. Most of our native conductors in bygone times 
were essentially men of the retiring sort who regarded the 
conductor’s calling as that of a glorified accompanist. It is 
only necessary to glance over the programmes of Victorian 
concerts to be convinced that, apart from foreign visitors like 
von Bulow and Hans Richter, the conductor’s chief function 
was to wait on the diva or the “star’’ instrumentalist. 
Occasionally, in the intervals between ‘“‘ Lo! hear the gentle 
lark’ and Paganini’s violin concerto, a conductor might 
stealthily emerge from his obscurity and conduct a “‘ Selection 
from Signor Verdi’s new opera,”’ or possibly, on a very special 
anniversary, attempt a Haydn or early Beethoven symphony. 
The result was that tradition sprang up, as traditions will in 
tngland, which has only died within comparatively recent 
years. It was this tradition of stoic indifference that provoked 
Sir Edward Elgar’s outburst against the spineless conductors 
of his day. ‘*‘ We have in this country,” he declared, “‘ too 
many merely pedantic mechanics who, if they must keep 
time at all, would do it more successfully in a factory. They 
treat orchestral works like problems in Euclid.” 


Whatever critics may be inclined to urge against Sir Thomas 
Beecham on the score of his highly subjective readings, there 
can be no doubt of this, that so long as his records are available 
for future generations to hear, we shall never revert to that 
pernicious old system under which the “soloist’’ was of 
primary importance, the orchestra of secondary consideration, 
while the poor conductor was nowhere at all. An aristocrat of 
the baton himself, Sir Thomas has increased the prestige of his 
calling and raised his orchestra to the highest rank in the 
musical world. 

Thomas Beecham was born on April 29th, 1879, at Huyton 
in Lancashire, that stern county where, according to a 
Manchester wit, music shares with mammon the devotion of 
its denizens. Both his father and grandfather were remarkable 
men, combining a spectacular flair for commerce with an 
unappeasable hunger for fine art. His father, Sir Joseph 
Beecham, was a keen musician and as a connoisseur he could 
always be found at Christie’s whenever there was an auction 





of more than pass- 
ing interest. He 
housed what was 
probably the finest 
private collection 
of Constables in 
this or any other 
country. Young 
Thomas Beecham 
was not trained 
specially as a 
musician, but it 
will be interesting 
for gramophone 
lovers to learn that 
as a boy he used to listen with huge delight to a mechanical 
orchestrion belonging to his father; for years he heard this 
machine every day, until his plastic mind was perfectly 
familiar with its repertoire, ranging from the classics to long 
extracts from Wagner. It is perhaps more than a mere coin- 
cidence that another remarkable conductor, Nikisch, also re- 
nowned for his miraculous memory, was brought up in a 
household where the mechanical orchestrion was a daily feature ! 





At Rossall School, where he was Captain of his House, he 
distinguished himself particularly in music, and during the 
last two years there he took private lessons in harmony and 
composition from Dr. Edward Sweeting, a rather pedantic 
taskmaster of the old type who cherished an almost super- 
stitious veneration for the mysteries of counterpoint and 
fugue. After Rossall he went to Wadham College, Oxford, 
where a laudable intention of bagging a double first in classics 
and history kept him busy for a year. Deciding that music 
was his forte after all, he abandoned the attempt at scholastic 
honours and placed himself under the college organist, Dr. 
Varley Roberts ; but a few months under that gentleman’s 
tutelage soon convinced him that there were better ways of 
approaching music than by the dry-as-dust methods of the 
pedantic Beckmessers. This refusal to be bound by stereo- 
typed methods was as characteristic as it was prophetic. It is 
interesting to recall what Beecham himself said many years 
later about the academic approach to music. “Such 
training,’’ he remarked, “‘ is a mistake ; especially training by 
chronology. Go to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven by way of 
the moderns. If in youth attention is given to the archaic, 
the taste is unduly biased and later music is judged by too 
narrow a standard. Never having been educated at a musical 
academy, never having been musically educated at all, in 
fact, I have nothing but the most profound contempt for all 
such-like organisations. You have only one thing to do when 
you decide to become a musician, and that is, elect to be born 
one, and everything else will be given to you.” 

In 1899, the young Beecham left Oxford and returned to 
Huyton, where an irrepressible craving to conduct led him to 


; 
; 
; 
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* Frederick Deltus— 


and Thomas Beecham are linked together as few others in the annals 
of music. Without Beecham the gemus of Delius would never have been 
recognised . . . for another fifty years” 


form an amateur orchestra. To this orchestra of enthusiastic 
amateurs, assisted by a sprinkling of professional bandsmen 
enlisted from the Hallé organisation, he owes his earliest 
experiences as conductor. 

His first appearance in public occurred in very dramatic 
circumstances. His father, Sir Joseph, was elected Mayor of 
the town in 1899, and as part of the mayoral entertainment 
the Hallé Orchestra was engaged to give a symphony concert 
in the local Town Hall. On the day of the concert the Hallé 
men arrived, with all band parts, but Richter, their conductor, 
did not: neither did the conductor’s scores. Almost at the 
last minute word came from Manchester that the famous 
conductor was too ill to appear that night. The concert would 
certainly have been called off had not the Mayor’s son gallantly 
saved the situation by conducting, with neither score nor 
rehearsal, a splendid performance which included Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the “ Pathetic ’’ Symphony, and the Over- 
tures to Tannhduser and Die Meistersinge:i. This accident 
decided the future of Thomas Beecham : henceforth he would 
devote himself to a career as virtuoso of the baton. For 
several years he wandered about the Continent gaining 
experience in an empirical fashion. Such a haphazard training 
might not appeal to the schoolmasters of music, but for a 
personality like Beecham it was worth years of tedious class- 
room pedagogy. 

In 1902 he drifted to London and applied for a post as 
musical director of a suburban opera company organised by 
a singer named Kelson Truman, who eyed the youthful 
conductor doubtfully and asked him about his qualifications. 
‘* Haven’t any, but I know all your operas from memory,” 
he candidly confessed. The upshot of this interview was his 
engagement as travelling conductor. For twelve months he 
saw the seamy side of provincial stage life that Leonard 
Merrick has so graphically portrayed in his novels. Week 
after week he had wretched orchestras recruited mainly from 
labourers by day, who played in the evenings at the theatre to 
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increase their wages. What they earned was promptly spent 
in the taproom of a hostelry conveniently near the stage door, 
so that the conductor frequently found (especially on pay 
night) his entire wood-wind or brass section missing! On 
these occasions he had to fill in their cues with his left hand 
on a cracked piano, while simultaneously leading the rest of 


the band with his right. 


After this he withdrew to the Continent, and it was not 
until June 5th, 1905 that he made his debut in London. His 
programme at the Bechstein Hall was a challenge to the critics, 
for it consisted wholly of unfamiliar masterpieces. He con- 
ducted, like Safonoff, without a baton, and this novel departure 
from orthodox usage brought some of the die-hard policemen 
of the musical press buzzing round his ears. The concert, 
although it did not secure the patronage of the public at large 
(which is not surprising considering the unusual nature of the 
programme and the spectacular counter-attractions of the 
musical season that year), nevertheless marked Beecham out 
as acoming man. From the outset he was patently a conductor 
of unusual capabilities, gifted with personal magnetism and an 
impeccable taste. In the limits of a brief survey, it is impos- 
sible to trace in detail his career. From 1905, when he first 
tentatively began, to 1910, when he had definitely “ arrived ”’ 
and set the seal on his fame by an unparalleled opera season, 
his progress was one uninterrupted line of victories over 
musical Philistinism. In 1905, when he appeared unheralded 
on the London scene, he was a shy musician in a city that 
offered no opportunities for unknown artists. Yet in 1910 
he was the uncrowned king of British music ; his name was on 
all lips. ‘“‘ I have lived to see changes in many men,”’ observes 
an intimate friend of Sir Thomas Beecham, ‘‘ but seldom have 
I seen such a radical change as that which took place in Thomas 
Beecham during the space of five years. Out of a shy, ground- 
ward glancing little figure in a frock coat, brown boots and a 
‘“‘pork pie’”’ hat and dark woollen gloves, there emerged a 
personality of such force and magnetism that the whole of the 
musical world was to feel its grandiose effects.”’ 


The explanation of this unprecedented musical transforma- 
tion scene can be summed up in one word : personality. Con- 
ducting calls for certain traits of temperament that tend to 
cancel each other out: an iron nerve and a hyper-sensitiveness ; 
a capacity for organisation, together with a genius for con- 
veying the inspired effect of spontaneous improvisation ; 
a fastidious attention to subtle detail and to every ornament 
of the orchestral arabesque and still a capacity to think in 
wholes rather than sections ; the disciplinarian routine of a 
Napoleon, allied to the sensitive awareness of a poet; a cool, 
calculating brain packed in ice, offset by a passionate devotion 
to the sensuousness of tumbres. Such a combination of contra- 
dictory characteristics is so rarely met with in one personality, 
that it may be regarded as an ideal occurring only once or twice 
in a century. We had it in Richter; we had it in Nikisch ; 
and we have it in Sir Thomas Beecham. 

‘His style,”’ says Ernest Newman, “is the true singing 
style. It is this fine singing quality that Beecham strives 
incessantly to secure from an orchestra, and that he usually 
succeeds in getting despite difficulties in the matter of sufficient 
rehearsals. He is not interested in any music except the 
really beautiful music—music that should not be touched by 
anybody except with a caress.”’ 

He dominates the musicians under him, not by the military 
tactics of the martinet, but by the- sheer glamour of his 
personality. His vivid gestures, his power of mimicry, his 
courageous sang-froid in face of perilous situations, magnetise 
his players, while his infallible memory enables him to dis- 
pense with the score and frees him from its bondage. From 
the instant when Beecham raises his baton to the moment 
when, with that unforgettable,imperious gesture he tosses the 
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stick aside, there is a sense of inevitability about his perform- 
ances, that authentic touch of genius which elevates even the 
most hackneyed work far beyond the familiar and common- 
place. Yet for all this, he never condescends to that grossest 
of artistic vices, the intrusion of his own personality into 
self-contained works whose classic proportions are debased 
by shifting the emphasis from the music to the interpreter. 
Many composers have declared him to be their ideal interpreter. 
Dame Ethel Smyth recently confessed that for the first time 
in her life, after Beecham’s reading of some of her works, she 
had heard her music played to perfection. While Richard 
Strauss, himself a superb conductor, declared after hearing 
Beecham conduct Der Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden, that 
the Englishman brought out latent strokes in the score that 
even the composer himself had never evoked. Incidentally, 
Strauss was amazed to find that Beecham conducted the 
complicated score from memory ! 


Someone once asked Sir Thomas if he did not feel as it 
were “‘ intoxicated ”’ by the exuberance of his own conducting. 
‘* Qn the contrary,”’ he replied, “‘ I feel like a slave driver. 
When I am conducting, I have two tasks before me. The 
first is to galvanise the players. The second is to keep a cool 
and clear brain, otherwise I should lose my effects. Suppose 
that I am building a huge crescendo : every phrase in it must be 
clearly graded in my mind. It must be delivered with 
mathematical accuracy from start to finish. If I allowed my 
emotions to run away with me, the whole outline would be 
blurred. The only conductor who can allow himself to be 
‘intoxicated ’ is the leader of a jazz band. (He usually is, 
by the way.) ”’ 

There is no secret about Beecham’s technique : for like all 
artists of real genius he never trades in “ secrets.”’ But he 
possesses one stylistic attribute which singles him out from all 
other conductors. A comparison between the recorded versions 
of Beecham and those of others will instantly reveal this 
quality : it consists in his genius for “ bringing off’ a climax 
that is neither a rowdy noise nor the musical equivalent of 
rhetorical clap-trap. Nothing is easier in music than to step 
on the soap-box and compensate by brute assertion for the 
lack of eloquent and logical persuasion. But this is not 
Beecham’s way. He prepares his climaxes in advance as 
carefully as a scrupulous playwright plans his “ big scene.” 
Every phrase is made to yield its quota to the climax, which, 
when it arrives, is distinguished by an intensity, an inevit- 
ability that is almost Greek in its emotive symmetry. 

It is a commonplace of musical esthetics that the finest 
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work of the interpretative artist is only transient. He can 
only survive as a name in musical history: of his actual 
performances, posterity possesses only such a clue as can be 
gleaned from the reports of contemporary documents. The 
organ-playing of Handel, the harpsichord of Couperin, the 
demonic technique of Paganini, the golden tones of Jenny 
Lind, the dulcet touch of Chopin—these can only be matter 
for conjecture and speculation. But the music student of the 
future will not labour under such a handicap for he will be able 
to hear for himself the great interpreters of our own and 
successive epochs. Through the gramophone will the art of 
a Beecham, a Kreisler or a Casals be perpetuated. The 
records which Sir Thomas Beecham has made, though not so 
many as his admirers would wish, constitute an anthology of 
definitive readings, and no gramophone enthusiast with a 
taste for the créme de la créme in orchestral music will remain 
content until he possesses the whole series. 


The names of Frederick Delius and Thomas Beecham are 
linked together as few others are in the annals of music. By 
the universal testimony of those most qualified to judge, 
Beecham has done more than any living person to propagate 
the Delius gospel. He has performed his works again and again, 
often in the face of incredibly spiteful opposition. Without 
Beecham, the genius of Delius would certainly never have been 
recognised in his native country for another fifty years. To 
Beecham is due the credit for familiarising the British public 
with Delius’s masterpieces. 


His recording of Brigg Fair (on Columbia L2294-—5) is one 
of the sublime accomplishments of mechanical reproduction. 
Criticism is mute when confronted with such an exemplar of 
ravishing beauty. In this record, Beecham has recaptured the 
nostalgia that is implicit in Delius’s lovely evocation of the 
rapture and ecstasy of an English landscape. Here is no 
abortive attempt at musical realism, no futile experiment in 
objective tone-painting. Delius contemplated in a fleeting 
vision all nature through the prism of his emotion. In listening 
to this record, the imaginative music lover is stirred with that 
pang of unappeasable sorrow which he associates with Gray’s 
Elegy. Thousands of ordinary folk who have never opened a 
text-book on English literature are aware of those marvellous 
lines : it is a poem that has passed into the cultural heritage 
of the race. And so it will be with Brigg Fair. If there is 
anyone who doybts whether Delius will survive his generation, 
let him secure. Beecham’s rendering on these two dises. He 
will be convinced that such art can no more vanish from the 
consciousness of man than Hamlet or the Song of Solomon. 

Two other Delius records reveal Beecham’s keen ear for tonal 
nuances, especially in the wood-wind department. The other 
day, one of our leading contemporary composers, a much- 
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travelled artist who has had the opportunity of hearing practic- 
ally every notable European and American concert orchestra, 
said to me: “‘ There is no conductor in the world to-day who 
can equal Beecham for bringing out the artistic significance 
of those delicate wood-wind effects which Delius so loved to 
press into the service of his art.’”” His words came back to me 
as I listened once again to Summer Night on the River (Columbia 
D1638) and On. Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring (L2096). 
The former, a languid barcarolle inspired by the river Marne, 
successfully evokes the mood of a shimmering river at dusk. 
Its plangent harmonies are some of the loveliest that even 
Delius penned and Beecham bestows upon them all that 
loving care which makes him the Delius interpreter par 
excellence. On Hearing the First Cuckoo is autobiographical 
music. Every summer, before his illness, Delius used to leave 
the villa at Grez-sur-Loing and spend some months in Norway. 
With the first breath of spring came the longing to be in the 
land of Grieg and Ibsen ; thus the cry of the cuckoo symbolised 
for Delius the call of the fjords and the hills, and that is the 
reason why the chief theme of this exquisite cameo is an old 
folk song that he had heard so often sung in the hills and dales 
of Norway. 


I have not the space to say all that I should like about 
Beecham’s rendering of The Walk to Paradise Garden 
(Columbia L2087). This infinitely touching intermezzo makes 
one grateful for the gramophone. It is so intimate, such 
a personal message from composer to listener that it can only 
properly be appreciated in the solitude of one’s chamber. For 
Delius, as for another inspired visionary, every Paradise was 
a Paradise lost, and in the two sides of this record are crowded 
an eternity of tragic suffering. It is music that “‘ purges the 
emotions through pity.’ ‘In this piece,’’ wrote an under- 
standing critic, ** all the pathos of chance and change seems to 
be poured forth in music of almost unbearable poignancy.” 

But the genius of Beecham is by no means confined to his 
interpretations of the English master. As an exponent of 
Mozart he is without a rival, as his versions of the Jupiter 
(on Columbia LX282-85) and the neglected 34th Symphony 
in C (Columbia L2220-2) testify. In the Jupiter, never has the 
finale been realised with such verve and brio. It never falters, 
and the contrapuntal tapestry is woven with superb craftsman- 
ship. No loose snippets disarray its perfect texture. Captious 
critics have complained that Beecham’s tempi are too fast. 
To such, one can only recall Mozart’s own comment to the 
orchestra after the first performance: “ First rate, gentlemen : 
but really this evening I shall want it a trifle faster! ”’ 


It is indeed largely to Beecham’s initiative that we owe our 
acquaintance with Mozart’s works. Before his time, Mozart 
in this country was the Great Unheard. Beecham put in some 
pioneer work on Mozart’s behalf, so that nowadays we are 
familiar with Mozart through the ears and not the eyes, as was 
all too commonly the case before. Until Beecham produced 
The Magic Flute in 1914, Mozart’s masterpiece was generally 
regarded as an operatic monstrosity, certainly never destined 
for the modern opera house. Beecham proved that it could 
hold the stage despite all the changes of operatic stage-craft. 
His rendering of the Overture (L1001) is a foretaste of the 
opera itself, memorable for the clarity of its fugal traceries ; 
and the delicate interplay of its instrumental colours never 
loses its fascination for those whose ears have not been besotted 
by the screaming hysterics of the orchestral neurotics in our 
own time. 

No less interesting is his championship of Handel’s Messiah. 
I would particularly like my readers to try out the Columbia 
version (L9320-37) for themselves. It will dispel the mistaken 
notion that Handel was a musical undertaker with a penchant 
for unctuous platitude. Most people are inclined to assume 
glibly that Messiah was interred with the wax fruits and the 
antimacassars of the Victorian parlour. Such readers should 
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listen to these records and follow them up by reading what 
Samuel Butler, that smasher of Victorian obelisks, had to say 


b 


about Handel, “‘the musical Homer”’ as he so happily called 
him. The man who can sit unmoved through Beecham’s 
performance should trade his gramophone for a pneumatic 
drill. 

A buoyant example of Beecham’s breezy wit is the Arrival 
of the Queen of Sheba from Solomon (L.X255). The purist who 
protests that the gold-digging Queen would not arrive to the 
briny rhythm of an English hornpipe is the blood relation of 
the pedant who asks for the precise whereabouts of the sea 
coast of Bohemia. In similar vein is the suite The Origin of 
Design (L.X224), a pastiche of Handel’s dance times arranged 
by Sir Thomas himself ; while two movements of the Concerto 
Grosso (L2345) will give much food for thought to the listener 
who supposes that nothing good in the symphonic form came 
out of Handel. 


In a denigratory age like the present, nothing could be 
easier than to “‘ guy ’’ Gounod and Mendelssohn, those faded 
daguerrotypes of the Victorian family album. But in his 
reading of Gounod’s Faust ‘(DX88-—-103), Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto (LX262-65), and the Scherzo from the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (L1812), Beecham brings all the 
restorative qualities of his art to bear on music that has 
suffered more through listless and apathetic interpretation 
than from any intrinsic defects. The partnership of Szigeti 
and Beecham in the Violin Concerto is particularly happy, 
for the Hungarian soloist made his début as a boy in 1906 under 
Beecham’s baton. 


In a letter to me, Szigeti says : *‘ One of the most memorable 
of my experiences as a musician was when I first heard Beecham 
conduct the Russian masters.’’ I dare say many of us would 
echo that remark. We shall never recall the fine frenzy of those 
exotic nights just before the war when Diaghileff and 
Chaliapine were first introduced to these shores by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. But we can still cast “‘a backward glance o’er 
travelled paths” in his records of Borodine’s Prince Igor 
Dances (L.1811—2) and March (L2058), as well as the glowing 
pageantry of Rimsky’s Anéar on the reverse of the record. 

The topical interest in Rossini is but a sequel to Beecham’s 
spadework in reclaiming the forgotten masterpieces of a 
bygone culture. The Overture to The Silken Ladder (LX255) 
reveals all the Beechamesque flair for building a thrilling 
climax. Such masterly interpretation makes the listener 
pause to wonder what other fine jewels of the musical art lie 
in those dusty scores. In striking contrast to this trim 
overture, based on such slender themes, is Strauss’s Don 
Quixote (LX186—-90), that complicated maze of chaotic 
sonorities. To hear these records after hearing the clumsy 
efforts of less skilful conductors is to sense the difference 
between a Houdini dexterously picking a barrage of locks and 
a belated reveller drunkenly fumbling with his latchkey. 


As examples of Beecham’s symphonic style the records of 
Atterburg’s Symphony in C (L2160-3) and Beethoven’s early 
Symphony in D (L.1864—7) could not be bettered. Beethoven’s 
sturdy work is a particular favourite with Beecham. Its 
Larghetto is one of the Bonn master’s most lyrical utterances. 
For those who remorsefully suspect that time has begun to 
wither, and custom stale, the most inspired of all symphonists, 
I prescribe this set as an infallible tonic. Listeners will renew 
their early impressions of Beethoven, but they should not 
forget to award due credit to Sir Thomas Beecham, that 
spell-binder of the tone-art. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


THE NEW AGE IN RUSSIA 


Orchestra Symphonique, conducted by J. Erlich: Extracts from 
Ballet, The Age of Gold (Schostakowitsch). Columbia 
LB16 (10in., 4s.). 


The same: Dnieprostrio (Meytuss) and Steel Foundry (Mos- 
solov). Columbia LB17 (10in., 4s.). 


Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: First 
Symphony (Szostakowicz) and Song without Words, 
- 40, No. 6 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB2203-7 (12in., 
Os.). 


Here is a batch of new Russian music. First of all, I wish 
the two minds, Columbia’s and H.M.V.’s, which are supposed 
to fare together, would share one thought as far as spelling a 
composer’s name in the same way. One begins him “ Sch ” 
and the other “ Sz,’’ so putting him in two different parts of 
an index. I have no skill in the transliteration of Russian, 
but, if the T’imes committee (was it not—during the war?) has 
been forgotten, and the B.B.C. is unexpectedly shy of pontifi- 
cating, I suggest the simplest spelling that 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


“After” Stravinsky 


If Shostakovitch were to be judged by his Polka from the 
Golden Age ballet, he would take a low place. It is much like 
the crudities with which Diaghilev used to insult our intelligence 
in his years of decadence. The Russian Dance might be 
described as ‘“‘ amusing.”’ For good or ill, we reckon Russians 
odd, and these capers are hearable enough, though they are a 
long way “‘ after ’’ Stravinsky’s fine grotesquery in Petrouchka. 
They could be cut equally well by dozens of smart young 
students. There is something terribly simple-minded about 
our Russian friends. The films show it, though there is 
splendid artistry in the best of them. 

Shostakovitch is a young man (born in 1905, I see). We 
listen, of course, to his music purely as music. It is nothing 
to you or me what we happen to think of Bolshevism. What 
we want to try for is some idea of the philosophy behind its 
composers’ works. Is there a personality? It is difficult to 
tell, of course, how far they aim, in any particular work, at 
external expression, outside their own musical make-up: 

whether, that is, they seek to express any 





will give the sound. This I understand to 
be ** Shostakovitch ”’ ; but on the principle 
of * Tchaikovsky,” we might prefer “‘ Sch.”’ 
The “‘ wiez’’ ending looks odd—like Polish ; 
and the German transliteration ‘‘ witsch ”’ 
is surely a needless encumbrance. How- 
ever, our friends can spell it how they 
like, so long as they agree. 

As usual, the symphony reaches me without notes. The 
score is presumably not obtainable, and that makes a big 
difference when one has to get at the heart of a work quickly. 
The reviewer's life does not allow that ; and it seems hopeless 
to expect to get hold of the score of a work with the discs. I 
heard casually the other day that a Sibelius had been minia- 
tured : but did the producer of this take the trouble to send 
a card to the one class of certain buyers, the critics? 





Steeling Ourselves 


The Columbia discs are oddly marked as ‘‘ for sale in the 
British Isles only.”’ Is this the newest chauvinism, or are we 
to feel complimented on being chosen as the only people fit to 
stand up to what I take it is Bolshevist music? Any way, I 
am very glad to have the chance of hearing how the new 
Russians are trying to interpret life in art. Mossolov’s Steel 
Foundry need not detain us. We have only to think ‘ Do I 
want to live with this?”’ to decide. But I hope you will 
contrive to hear it, if you haven’t already done so by radio. 
It shows one of many ways in which the art of music may run 
into the desert sands. It aims at the nerves, not the head or 
the heart. Where does it come from? I won’t speculate. 
Modern psychology teaches us much, if we do not shut our 
eyes and ears. I have before remarked what a good subject 
Scriabin is for it. 

Meytuss’s piece, The Dnieper Water Power Station (from 
Second Descriptive Suite), is an equally elementary organisation 
of noises, such as any lively-minded, entirely unmusical person 
could improvise for one of the Gate Theatre’s dank, darksome 
dramas. This sort of negligible effort is to be expected, I am 
afraid. New ways of life have to work through them ; but we 
remember T'urksib and other Russian films. There must be 
better musical stuff than these foolish nursery noises—some- 
thing comparable to the best films? The Columbia leaflet 
given with these two records contains, by the way, the silliest 
phrase I have seen for a long time: ‘ This magnificent vision 
of man’s constructive capacity—is a Superman’s work.” If 
you take the literal meaning of ‘‘ Superman ’’—something that 
has ceased to be a man—this is all right, But foreign propa- 
ganda notes ought to be vetted by musicians. 

B2 


ORCHESTRAL 
Reviewed by : 
W. R. Anderson : 


on . ** soul of Bolshevism.’’ I find again some- 
. thing simple-minded in Shostakovitch’s 
repetition of themes—always a besetting 
Russian weakness. He has a pleasing, 
gentle way with him, in the inviting cast- 
ing about of curves. Some of his shapes 
remind me of Strauss’s, in Quixote. There 
are purposes here, not yet welded. Certain 
militancies may have something to do with New Russia: I 
don’t know. They are attractive in themselves, but this 
young man, like all the rest, will have to build more strongly. 
We are tired of telling newcomers that we don’t care twopence 
how differently from the “ classics’’ they build, but they 
must deliver the goods—give us the same amount of satisfaction 
that the old building gave; and it is for us to say when we 
have got that satisfaction, not for them or their propagandists 
to say when we ought to have got it. We pay the piper, and 
we shall continue to call the tune. This composer has some 
good ones, with hints of Straussian and (in the big burst) 
Lisztian manners. There is an odd likeness, in melodic shape, 
to Falstaff, which I don’t suppose he has ever heard. 

The short Scherzo comes off nattily. This is the easiest 
kind of symphonic movement to bring off; but I think the 
composer would have been wiser not to include the piano in his 
orchestra. It remains a foreigner—more so to-day than when 
pianos: were gentler-toned. The instrument wants to ruffle 
it as king. | 


Coming to Grips 


The slow movement is the most promising. I believe this 
composer has good stuff in him. We can’t expect it all to 
come out, in a first symphony. This one, I understand, is 
something like ten years old. Shostakovitch is obviously a 
romantic at heart, and he will do well to let his heart have its 
way. No work that doesn’t will ever get into the hearts of the 
big bulk of honest, happy music-lovers, who don’t care two- 
pence for propaganda, but want music they can live with. 
Our composer is long-winded, though—another common fault 
of youth—and many of his thoughts derive from the good old 
romantics of the nineteenth century. Yet he makes a pro- 
mising shape at handling them with fresh thought. This 
movement is significant. The finale has its naivety of out- 
burst, but when the composer has digested both this and his 
romanticism, he should produce excellent work. Already he 
can excite us. This finale is worth sampling (2206-7). 

It is amusing to think what ballyhoo would probably have 
been made about a work like this in the bad days a dozen 
years ago, when a lot of foolish people were boosted absurdly 
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beyond their values, by little shovers, mad for publicity. 
Where are those parties now? How many of the works have 
stayed in the repertory? How many ever had the least chance 
of getting into it? Now, in calmness, a new work has a far 
better chance of taking its rightful place ; and that is the only 
thing music-lovers can rightly aim at—distinguishing, finding 
true values. That is what the much-abused word 
‘““appreciation’’ means: only that. In “ appreciating ”’ 
Shostakovitch we can find a good deal to enjoy in him. Yet 
in this symphony he is perhaps not good enough meat for the 
B.Y.P.—not ugly enough. If the promise of depth that I 
think is in him should be the means of keeping their dirty paws 
off him, we may give thanks! Nothing ruins a good youngster 
so surely as being taken up by the B.Y.P. and the silly 
propagandists. This one, heart on sleeve, rather naive, 
T'ristan-ish, deserves a better fate. 

Was the choice of Tchaikovsky for the make-weight a hint 
to Shostakovitch that he must beware of the too-easy Russian 
sobbery; one of the things that prevented Tchaikovsky from 
being a really: big man? Shostakovitch looks back to 
Tchaikovsky in emphasis, weight-distribution, and a certain 
cast of mind. But he may go ceeper. This bit of amiable 
sentiment, of course, is not at all excessive. But it is a 
rather stupid fill-up. We have become interested in Shostako- 
vitch. Why not have given us another side of his work? 
Recorders do some silly things. The people who buy the 
symphony are little likely to want to pay three shillings for 
such a trifle as this, even when recorded so suavely. 


Another Aspect of Youth 


Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli : Violin Concerto in A, K.219 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB2199-—2202 (12in., 24s.). 

Not all of Mozart’s fiddle concertos are first-rate thinking. 
He wrote too much. But this one has some especially pretty, 
piquant moments. It is one of the set he wrote in 1775, at 
nineteen, and is scored for strings, oboes and horns. Tovey, 
in whom every musician delights—he is one of the scholars 
whom, if we were truly civilised, the state would cherish and 
early set aside from worldly cares—Tovey epitomises its spirit: 
‘* epigrammatic comedy,’’ combined with “ a specially fantastic 
kind of childlike beauty.” 

The first movement contains one of the best of Mozart’s 
beauties in these concertos—the violin’s entry. not with the 
first tune, but in a slow meditation (1}in.). The orchestra 
has previously expounded the first theme, and the second 
({in.). Arpeggio figures play a strong part in the movement’s 
figuration. The cadenza is Joachim’s. Tovey praises it 
highly. He is a great man. So was Joachim. I continue to 
curse all cadenzas, on principle—for their lack of it. The 
movement takes three sides. 

The slow movement occupies three also. It is angelic. 
Most people will be satisfied with the beating of the wings. | I 
could imagine a finer feeling in both soloist and orchestra. 
Heifetz seems cold. But you bring. your own candle to heaven. 
Joachim also carries one. 

The. finale, minuetly-shaping, turns out to be a rondo. 
We: have the usual A, B, A,.C, A outline, first tune, second, 
first again, then the C part, in stronger, lower-strings mood. 
Then A a third time (with decoration). Then a surprise— 
something of that “ janissary ’’ style of music (start of last 
side) which was so popular in the eighteenth century. The 
player comes. out splendidly here. After this sizable and 
unexpected treat, a little space suffices for the main matter of 
the rondo to be touched again, and so to a quick coda. Apart 
from a shade of:less than perfect ease now and again, the 
performance and recording give me great pleasure. 


New American Friends 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by E. Ormandy: 
‘Polka and Fugue from Schwanda (Weinberger). H.M.V. 
DB2223 (12in., ‘6s.). 

‘Why another record of this extract from the opera? Surely 
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we have been offered sufficient choice by now? ‘The Minnea- 
polis Orchestra makes a good show in this amiable rowdiness, 
of whose plummy, ’Ampstead ’Eath orchestral finery I get a 
little tired. I could do with a little more rhythmic elbow- 
jogging. The band’s style is almost too smooth. The fugue 
is begun very softly, and worked up in probably the most 
exciting way that any of the records have shown us. It is 
rather coarse-grained music, though. -I should be glad to hear 
this orchestra in music needing more brain-work. I am sorry 
to see, by the way, that it adopts the vulgar Philadelphia way 
of labelling—‘‘ Eugene Ormandy and” the orchestra, the 
latter tagging along behind the chariot of the conquering 
conductor. 


Democracy, and— 


Bournemouth Orchestra, conducted by Godfrey: Overture 
to Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach). Columbia 
DX593 (12in., 4s.). 

One of the signs of health of the old world was its delight 
in parody. The present is frightened of it, which is a bad sign. 
The best parody I ever heard of a certain famous broadcaster 
was received with blank faces in a London theatre, and my 
unrestrainable shouts of mirth with pained side-glances. It 
is not just a matter of ‘‘ one man’s meat.” People shrink from 
satire. The parody or satire may not be very distinguished, 
in Orpheus in the Underworld (if I were re-writing it, I should 
set it in Pontridge’s bargain basement, and call it Refuse in 
the Undie-world), but our fathers could at least enjoy an attempt 
at skittery. Helen did not last long, on its revival, though it 
was largely re-written. Offenbach had bigger things in him. 
This record is a packet of good tunes. I wish it had been in 
better tune here and there. A more sparkling style would 
help, too. 


—Aristocracy 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Beecham: 
Suite from The Fair Maid of Perth (Bizet). Columbia 
LX317—8 (12in., 12s.). 

I remember vaguely hearing that Sir Thomas had been 
rehearsing this suite for goodness knows how long, and was at 
last satisfied. We shall all be glad to have it, even if we 
cannot share the very highest opinion of the music. Bizet 
wrote the opera (based on Scott’s novel) in six months, when 
he was twenty-nine (1867), having Christine Nilsson in mind 
for the part of the Fair Maid. Sir Thomas’s revival was in 
1917. It will be noted that the final Dance is familiar in 
Carmen. It was after Bizet’s death that. this translation was 
made. 

The first record contains Prelude, Aubade, Serenade; the 
second, March and Gipsy Dance. This performance is the 
greatest contrast to the record just noticed: choicely drawn 
lines, exquisite balance of parts. There are many who take 
more pleasure in smallish music so beautifully done than in 
greater works moderately well played. There is room for 
everybody in music, and I hope all will enjoy these tender 
graces and aristocratic distinction as much as I have done. 
Connoisseurs of recording will not fail to appreciate the bloom 
on the tone. 


Plus ca Change . . . 


Pan American Chamber Orchestra, conducted by N. Slonimsky : 
Barn Dance from Symphony, and In the Night, from Set 
for Theatre (Charles Ives); and Lilacs (from Men and 
Mountains), and song, Toys (singer, Judith Litante) (Carl 
Ruggles). New Music Quarterly Recordings, New York. 
(12in., two dollars.) 

This is the second record of the society, whose address I add : 
P.O. Box 19, Station C., N.Y. I have a warm heart for Ameri- 
can adventures, and am sorry to have to pan this one. I 
fortified my judgment with that of an able U.S. musician who 
happened to be staying with me. His terms were stronger 
than mine.. The Barn Dance is a quodlibet, very much of the 
‘take it or leave it” kind: a bunch of tunes—Scots airs, 
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We won’t go home till morning, and so forth, with, unless I miss 
my guess, a scrap from Falstaff. There seems no rhyme or 
reason or tonality in it. In the Night has an uneasy back- 
ground to a questioning theme of low vitality. Bells and 
solemn drum-beats add atmosphere, but it is all murky, to me. 

Mr. Ruggles’ Lilacs and his song Toys (I wish the singer had 
been steadier) remind me forcibly of much that I listened to a 
dozen or more years ago, when I worked often in concert halls. 
The song goes up and down, and there seems no special reason 
why, or why not. 
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I would dearly like to greet these pioneers with a cheer 
(though Mr. Ruggles seems to be marching into the past—old 
England’s past, at any rate). But we got neither excitement 
nor pleasure out of the record, and what else can be said? 
Only that the fairest way to form your judgment is to try it 
yourself. As to what these composers are after, perhaps there 
may be enlightenment in the book which Mr. Henry Cowell, 
editor of New Music, a quarterly that publishes this kind of 
work, has written. It is called American Composers on 
American Music (from Oxford Press). 





THE LENER AT THEIR BEST 


The Léner String Quartet (Léner, Smilovits, Roth, and 
Hartman): String Quartet in E flat, Op. 74 (The Harp 
Quartet) (Beethoven). Columbia LX319—22 (four 12in., 
6s. each ; Album No. l6a, with notes). 

This is one of the most valuable chamber music sets we have 
had for some time. The Léner Quartet can seldom have played 
better, and the recording is of the best. And of course, with 
all Beethoven’s String Quartets, one is always inclined to feel 
the one of the moment is the best, they are all such great and 
unadulterated music. Perhaps this is 
generally one movement that one dis- 
counts; but in this Quartet, at any rate, 
if—a pretty big if—there is no movement 
or passage that seems miraculous, every 
movement, without exception, is great. 


Beethoven in His Prime 

Nearly all Beethoven’s String Quartets 
divide simply and naturally into three groups: the early six, 
Op. 18, the big three, Op. 59, and the five, or six (one merely 
an extra finale), which are the climax of his life’s work. In 
Op. 59 he has reached his full stature, and is revelling in his 
power asa man. But between Op. 59 and the last Quartets 
there are Op. 74 and Op. 95. And if Op. 74, commonly 
known as the “ Harp’’ Quartet, is possibly less exuberant 
than Op. 59, every movement is great music. 


The “‘Harp’’ Movement 

The nickname of this Quartet comes from the pizzicato idea 
early in the first movement. .The main point of this at first is 
just that it is not a harp; but the arpeggio figuration in later 
developments of it certainly suggests a harp—the very word 
** arpeggio,”’ in fact, means “ like a harp.”’ 

The beginning of the slow introduction is marked “ sotto 
voce ”’ in the score, but that is not discernible on this record. 
The first phrase (the first four notes, and especially the first 
three, of violin 1) is the central idea of this introduction. The 
movement proper begins at 1} in.: a fragment of tune intro- 
duced by violin 1 (overflowing violin 2), and repeated by viola. 
That is all there is of a first subject ; yet we shall find it is 
material enough for the whole of a pithy development section 
(a short and concise one, however), when that comes. 

Here it is immediately followed by the pizzicato idea, split 
up first between viola and ‘cello, below repeated chords, then 
between violins, at the top. It is worth remarking how well 
the fragments are bound together in this performance. The 
second subject, chiefly distinguished by rapid scale-work, 
arrives just under 2 in., viola leading. The Enunciation section 
finishes 1 in. before the end of the side, and the rest of side 1 
holds the Development. The long, continuous dying-away is 
notably effectively played, though there is some curious tone, 
as reproduced, at the end. 

At the start of side 2 Beethoven is making great play with 
the pizzicato idea, which at last leads into the Recapitulation. 
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This is extended into a long Coda, in which that pizzicato idea 
seems to have got a real hold on Beethoven. About } in. 
before the end, notice an urgent passage growing out of the 
first few notes of the first subject, which are reiterated by violin 2 
and viola in duet. This is played with a fine fervour, which 
was also noteworthy in the Recapitulation. 


A Noble Slow Movement 

The slow movement is one of Beethoven’s noblest. For all 
its depth and solemnity, I do not find it pessimistic, as so many 
are. The sustained melody given out in 
the first 1}in. is finely expressive here, 
though the first violin’s tone is rather 
bright. After this a new idea enters in 
the minor mode, and wanders off through 
various keys. The principal melody re- 
turns, elaborated, at the start of side 4. 
At 1} in. a new theme enters in violin I, 
repeated by ‘cello. At 2 in. it seems 
as though we are to have a minor-mode variation of the chief 
melody, but }? in. before the end it returns as at first, but on 
first violin’s lowest string. (It does not pass to violin 2 at 
half-way, but remains with violin 1, though he now ornaments 
it with quick notes, while violin 2 slows down.) It is continued 
on side 5, and prolonged into a Coda which recalls, just for a 
moment, the minor-mode theme from early in the movement, 


Third and Fourth Movements 

The third movement is in the form: Scherzo, Trio (starting 
with side 6), Scherzo repeated, Trio repeated, Scherzo again 
repeated with Coda added. Notice the delightful effect, so 
well carried out in this performance, in the playing of the final 
repetition of the Scherzo soft throughout. 

The Finale is a simple air-with-variations piece—simple, 
that is, in outline, as the theme is straightforward, in two clear, 
balanced parts, each of which is repeated, and each variation 
follows strictly, bar for bar, the theme. Variation 1, starting 
at {in.,is not so “ free’ as it sounds, but would take far too 
long to analyse here. Variation 2 (1§ in.) is a lovely flowing 
melody for viola wound round the tune. Variation 3 ends side 
7, Variation 4 takes jin. After Variation 5, the last Variation 
begins with a low note reiterated softly by ‘cello. This 
Variation is prolonged into a Coda, which is based on the theme. 


Artur Schnabel (piano) and the Pro Arte String Quartet (Onnou, 
Halleux, Prévost, and Maas): Piano Quintet in A, Op. 81 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. DB2177—80 (four 12in., 6s. each, in 
Album, with notes). 

What a serene, honest soul was Dvorak! Not without 
depth, too, as we are apt to think. The nineteenth century has 
given us such a habit of thinking of great music as synonymous 
with a heavy German accent, and German thought, that we 
find it difficult not to hear all the music of Dvorak, the 
Bohemian, as rather flippant (which he certainly is, some- 
times), and never very big. But Dvorak could write strong 
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stuff, and his slow movements are often, perhaps generally, 
sublime, refreshingly free from that pessimistic egoism which 
seems to be the chief product of the bogey of “‘ self-expression,”’ 
man’s deification of himself, which has haunted music, especially 
slow movements, for a century or more. 


A Lyrical Work 


This popular Quintet is perhaps too lyrical to be real chamber 
music. Chamber music is philosophy brought to life, and 
therefore poetry also. This is poetry without philosophy, 
unless perhaps there is philosophy in the slow movement and 
parts of the first movement. But however all that may be, it 
fully deserves its popularity. 

The first movement starts off with a melody, the first subject 
rather low on the ’cello, wanders off, and returns to the same 
tune high up on first violin. The second subject enters on 
viola 1} in. before the end of side 1. When violin 1 takes it up 
there are two or three different figures, in cross-rhythms, in the 
accompaniment. The whole work is, typically of Dvorak, full 
of all kinds of melodic and rhythmic figures played simul- 
taneously. They don’t by any means all come out here, but it 
is impossible to know which is chiefly responsible, performance 
or recording. The recording is none too “ forward,” judged by 
the highest. achievements of to-day, but this Quintet must be 
one of the most difficult things in all music to record perfectly. 
It is, I think, certain that this set must be a big advance on any 
previous recording of it. 

The Enunciation ends with side 1. The Recapitulation 
begins just under } in. before the end of side 2, and the move- 
ment ends at 24 in. on side 3, on which the second movement 
then begins. 


A “Dumka”’ 


This is entitled “‘ Dumka,” a word which is commonly said to 
mean an elegy, or a lament. This, however, is how it is 
defined in the Eulenburg miniature score of Dvorak’s Dumky 
Trio (Dumky is the plural of Dumka): ‘‘ Dumka is a Little- 
Russian word, and is untranslatable. It is a folk-poetry form, 
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occurring frequently in Russian literature, of a most passionately 


emotional character.” (That is a literal translation of the 
definition, which is in German.) 

In introducing this form into instrumental works Dvorak 
wrote some of his most strongly characteristic and distinctive 
music. It is generally richly ornamental and varied in texture— 
often, indeed, as in this Dumka, there seem to be two melodies 
running together in double harness, one in one instrument, 
another in another simultaneously, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to say which is the theme. 

Here, after an introductory sentence on the piano, viola 
plays a melody, simply accompanied by the other strings, but 
with a counter-melody on the piano. That is the chief theme. 
It lasts almost to the end of side 3. Side 4 brings a new melody, 
but the first one returns at 3 in. The rest of the movement, 
and in fact the rest of the work, sufficiently explain themselves. 
The third movement is labelled ‘‘ Furiant ’’ (a Bohemian dance) 
as well as Scherzo, but it is simply a characteristic Dvorak 
scherzo. In fact, if Pratt’s definition is right, and “‘ alternating 
rhythms and sharp accents ”’ are essential to a Furiant, then 
this is no Furiant. One of his inimitable, irresistible tunes is 
first heard on the viola at }in. The second subject of the 
finale arrives at 1} in. on side 7. 

I should probably have preferred the Prague Quartet and 
another pianist in this work, but the Pro Arte can always be 
counted on for a performance of a very high order of anything 
they put their bows to. 


The Budapest String Quartet (Roismann, Schneider, Ipolyi, 
and Schneider): Quartet-Movement (Quartettsatz) in C 
minor (Schubert). DB2221 (12in., 6s.). 

This is a re-recording of Schubert’s splendid isolated move- 
ment for string quartet, and an excellent record it is. Anyone 
who is not already familiar with the music should notice the 
slow, sustained melody in the major mode at 4in. That and 
the opening chromatic figure, with and without the shiver, are 
the chief material, though you will notice other little offshoots. 





A COMING COMPOSER ! 


Simon Barer (piano) : (a2) Sonetto No.104 del Petrarca. (No.5 
of Deuxiéme Année—L Italie.) (From Années de Péle- 
rinage); (6) Gnomenreigen (Liszt). H.M.V. DB2167 
(12in., 6s.). 

I must confess that my knowledge of Liszt’s piano music is 
exceedingly limited when one considers his large output, but 
the great difficulty of most of it is an effective barrier for me 
and, I imagine, for many others. 


As the music becomes more passionate, brilliant decorative 
passages flow round the melody : jets of sound like the foun- 
tains one finds all over Rome. 

The quiet end is beautiful. 

Gnomenreigen is the second of two concert studies written for 
a School of the Pianoforte. A sheer exercise in virtuosity, 
Simon Barer’s playing of it is simply breath-taking. 

Here is a most desirable record. Lovely music, which will 

appeal to everyone, marvellous playing 





Such records as the one under review, 


and first-rate recording. 





which breaks virtually new ground, are 
therefore more than ordinarily valuable. INSTRUMENTAL Two Minds with but a Single Thought 
Interest in Liszt, stimulated by such Reviewed by Vronsky and Babin (two pianos): Suite 
books as Sacheverell Sitwell’s excellent No. 2, for Two Pianos, Op. 17. Intro- 
and absorbing life, is growing. It is no A. R. natunidtadt. Welte: 2 ~ ae 
plinapaiatibvonsiets ac aninotri ). ; trom r 





longer possible to dismiss him merely as 
the author of the third Liebestraum and 
some Hungarian Rhapsodies which are regularly and duly 
served up with the food at popular eating houses ! 

The three Petrarch Sonnets, of which this is the central one, 
were first composed as songs when Liszt was in Rome in 1839 
and then transcribed for the piano in 1848. They mark a new 
departure in writing for the piano which, as Mr. Sitwell shows, 
was to have immense consequences. I have not been able to 


obtain a copy of Petrarch’s Sonnets to Laura, but the adjective 
““ Swinburnian ” which Mr. Sitwell applies to the music will 
sufficiently indicate its romantic content. 
A short introduction leads to the rhapsodical melody, very 
yg accompanied at first, with which the sonnet inspired 
iszt. 








Two Pianos, Op. 15 (Arensky). H.M.V. 
DB2208-10 (three 12in., 6s. each). 

There is no doubt that the appeal of the eye does count for 
something in listening to music. When one cannot watch two 
pianists playing, as it were, into each other’s hands, the 
impression in the case of such perfect unanimity as is found 
here is that of one large piano played by a four-handed person 
—a sort of many-limbed Indian god. ) 

Rachmaninoff’s work is laid out for its medium with much 
skill and is throughout pleasant and interesting music. 

He has provided plenty of contrast. For example, the more 
slowly moving and lyrical tune, played against the vigorous 
march tune of the Introduction. 

A tiny bit of the Valse starts, most annoyingly, at the very 
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end of the first record. Surely the whole thing could have 
been got on to the next side ? 

The Romance (on two sides) suffers a little from the Russian 
vice of phrase-repetition, but just as the ear begins to protest, 
the composer introduces the charming device of giving one 
piano the tune at its proper tempo and the other piano the 
same tune in half the time as a decorative accompaniment. 

The Tarantella lives up to its exciting title, and makes a 
fitting conclusion to a really enjoyable composition. 

Arensky’s sugar-plum of a Waltz (I follow the spelling on the 
label) is a capital make-weight for the last side. The piano 
tone is admirably recorded throughout. 


THE “LITTLE” E MINOR 


Professor Bachem (organ): Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
(Bach), played on the Great City Organ, Cologne. 
Parlophone R1892 (2s. 6d.) 

This is the work known as the “ Little ’’ Prelude and Fugue 
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in E Minor, composed during the Weimar period. Of it, 
Harvey Grace writes most interestingly in his Organ Works 
of Bach. ‘‘ The melancholy of the Prelude ”’ (he says) “‘ is more 
than maintained in the Fugue. Indeed, the chief significance 
of the work lies in the fact of its being the first expression— 
at all events, so far as organ music is concerned—of the deep 
feeling which was to find such noble utterance later especially 
in the great B Minor Prelude and Fugue, and the D Minor 
(Doric) Fugue.”’ 

Of the three possible interpretations which Dr. Grace dis- 
cusses, one delicate and expressive, one epic, one a gradual 
crescendo to a triumphant conclusion, Professor Bachem 
inclines to the second. 

His registration seems to be a little too much on the bright 
side and the pedal part is consequently too obtrusive. But 
in these matters organists will never be in agreement. 

The recording is good, and quite powerful enough with a 
half-tone needle. ° 





PERPETUATING A BAD TRADITION 


HELENE LUDOLF (soprano) with piano and organ: Cara 
Selve (Atalanta) (Handel) and Nuit d’Etoiles (Debussy). 
H.M.V. B8200 (3s.). 

Handel’s simple song, praising the shade of a plane tree on 

a hot day, metamorphosed into the “‘ celebrated Largo ”’ with 

its apparatus of organs, harps and reli- ; 

giosity, was not more badly treated than 


accurately how Herr Tauber sings them. Despite the thinness 
of the orchestra it is an agreeable change to be able to say a 
good word for the recording. Those who have a weakness 
for the singer or for operetta, or for both, should find this quite 
an interesting record, even though they may not fall for it at a 

first hearing. 
The box-office success of Tauber’s Schubert film ‘‘ Blossom 
Time ”’ seems to be assured, and there 





this lovely tune taken from an opera which 
breathes ‘‘an indescribable atmosphere of 
lighthearted gaiety and out-of-door fresh- 
ness.”’ 

What is the reason for this pompous, 
stuffy arrangement and performance? 
Anything less open-air could hardly be 
imagined. 





OPERATIC AND 
FOREIGN SONGS 


Reviewed by 
A. R. and H. F. V. L. 


should be a corresponding demand for a 
record on which two notable scenes are 
commemorated. Clutsam’s ballad Once 
there lived a lady fair (published by Keith 
Prowse) is likely to hold its place in the 
concert repertoire long after the film is 
forgotten ; and in Love lost for evermore, 
the joint composition of Tauber and 








Poor Debussy, on the reverse, is made 
to sound like Massenet on one of his off days, but in this song 
the singer does at least make some attempt at lightness. Her 
voice is quite good, but pinched on the high notes. 

The reader will have gathered by now that I did not like 
this record. 


A. R. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), with orchestra. Why this 
desire P and You would have been the only one from Spring 
Storms (Jaromir Weinberger—Gustav Beer); in German. 
Parlo.-Odeon RO20259, 10in., 4s. 


Once there lived a Lady Fair and Love Lost for Evermore 
(Tauber and Clutsam) from Blossom Time (choir and 
organ); in English. Parlo.-Odeon RO20256, 10in., 4s. 


Serenade and Impatience (Franz Schubert), with Orchestra; 
in German. Parlo.-Odeon RO20260, 10in., 4s. 


My bag this month is a very modest one: just a brace of 
tenors. Through one of them I learn that the composer of 
that modern success Schwanda is also responsible, among other 
works, for one known as Spring Storms. The two vocal 
excerpts from it are here supported by a rather anemic 
orchestra which is unlikely to give a satisfactory idea of the 
composer’s scoring. The songs themselves, however, may well 
indicate the style of the music ; in which case it does not seem 
to have much in common with that of Schwanda, whilst it is 
very reminiscent of the later work of Franz Lehar. Why this 
desire?, for instance, promptly brings to mind Patiently 
smiling from Lehar’s Land of Smiles. With this hint regarding 
the style of the songs the reader should be able to guess quite 


Clutsam, the singer has the support, as 
in the film, of the choir and organ of 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate. A creditable film Church 
Scene is the result, with quite a thrill for the not too fas- 
tidious. 

The other record, of Schubert’s Serenade and Impatience, with 
orchestral accompaniments that seem rough in places against 
the exceptional smoothness of Tauber’s mastery, brings together 
two lieder hitherto separated in the Tauber library. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor), with orchestra.—La donna 6 
mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi) and, with chorus, Di quella 
pira from [1 Trovatore (Verdi); in Italian. Parlophone 
R1891, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

These two arias were coupled on a Decca record that was 
reviewed last month, only on that occasion the German tenor 
sang them in his own language. This time they are both sung 
in the original Italian and in the T'rovatore aria the singer has 
choral support. Those to whom the German text is anathema 
may therefore find this month’s record more to their taste, 
though it must be confessed that the singer’s Italian, while 
acceptable, is by no means perfect. 

It is not often that one can get a thrill nowadays from 
listening to these hackneyed tunes, and Joseph Schmidt 
certainly does not give us an electrifying performance of either 
of them. At the same time he sings them well. The nasality 
of which I spoke last month is barely noticeable on this 
occasion ; the tone is steady, the quality pleasing, and the 
phrasing satisfactory. Of the two the Di quella pira is perhaps 
the better ; the top C’s ring out well. The La donna é mobile 
is sung a trifle too leisurely for my own pemnees Ps q 
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PRIDE OF PLACE GOES TO LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


From the musical standpoint, the month has not brought 
any epoch-making record of English song, so that the criterion 
of criticism must be that of the singer’s art. Pride of place 
goes to Lawrence Tibbett, who in Myself when young from 
Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden ’”’ defies his label by 
proving himself an admirable bass. It is a splendid exhibition 
of fine singing, marred only by the inartistic intake of breath 
at the end, thus breaking the essential continuity of the final 
phrase. On the reverse is an equally fine performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s None but the weary heart from his Opus 6. 
Orchestral accompaniments. (H.M.V. DA1383, 4s.) 


A few weeks ago Cyril Smith broadcast a Viennese Dance by 
Gartner, and now Alfred Piccaver has recorded the same com- 
poser’s Trusting Eyes, a well-made song of the ballad type. It 
is superbly sung, and there is no gainsaying the sheer loveliness 
of Piccaver’s singing, except by those who jib at his rather 
excessive nasal tone. The diction, as always with this singer, 
is poor, but that is largely due to the fact 
that for most of his life he has been 
singing in a foreign tongue. The Gartner 
is backed by another piece of balladry— 
Eric Coates’ I heard you singing. The 
two make an interesting comparison, for 





SONGS 





verses, the other moves inevitably to its 
natural climax. Piano accompaniments. (Decca M456, 2s. 6d.) 


Ina Souez has for some time been an occasional visitor to 
the studio, but it was Glyndebourne that placed her at once in 
the front rank of Italian singers. It might be supposed that an 
artist who receives an enthusiastic notice from Mr. Francis 
Toye, than whom there is no greater authority in this country 
on Italian opera, would be recorded in such music, especially 
after such staggering publicity. If it is an economic proposi- 
tion to record Mme. Supervia in Pergolesi, it should not be 
difficult to issue popular Italian songs by one whose sensational 
debut at Glyndebourne is still remembered. In the record 
under review, Ina Souez gives the best performance to date of 
Always from Kenneth Leslie-Smith’s ‘‘ Puritan Lullaby.” It 
is better recorded than Titterton’s of two months back and 
better sung than Miss Winn’s, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
This is another well-made song and infinitely better than 
Maurice Besly’s Love, I give you my all on the reverse. 
Orchestral accompaniments. (Columbia DB1417, 2s. 6d.) 


What has happened to Norman Allin? After a great operatic 
come-back at Glyndebourne and a magnificent performance in 
the broadcast of Monteverde’s “‘ Ballet of the Ungracious 
Ladies,’ he has recorded a fatuous song called The King’s 
Own, which is all about a sentimental drummer-boy, backed 
by a song by Scott Gatty called True till death, which is cer- 
tainly sung with conviction. Mr. Allin is at present touring 
Australia, but he might have left us a worthier legacy. Piano 
accompaniments. (Columbia DB1414, 2s. 6d.) 


Frank Titterton gives us a foretaste of what he can do if 
he wants in an Operatic Selection, in which, accompanied by 
a large orchestra, he sings When other lips from “‘ The Bohemian 
Girl,” two songs from ‘ Maritana ”’—T'here is a flower that 
bloometh and Yes, let me like a soldier fall, M’Appari from 
“Marta,” and two songs from ‘“ Rigoletto ’— Questa O 
Quella and La Donna é mobile—all in English. Apart from 
the fact that this singer is still amplified to about six times life 
size, this is an excellent record, and its sale should serve a double 
purpose—a revival of ‘‘ Maritana”’ and a series of popular 
operatic recordings from Titterton. On another record this 
month the same singer bawls (there is no other word for this 
sort of noise) two preposterous songs called One kind word and 
All the songs in the world, an orgy of cheap sentiment. The 


Reviewed by R. W. 


whereas one is the usual succession of  ~-----CC na 
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selection is on Decca K735 (2s. 6d.), and the songs, which have 
an orchestral accompaniment, are on Decca F5133 (1s. 6d.). 


Parry Jones, whom I last saw batting valiantly for the 
Musicians in their cricket match against the Actors at Hamp- 
stead, and who makes a welcome reappearance on records 
after an absence of some months, provides some very necessary 
light relief. He is joined by Gabriel Lavelle and an excellent 
pianist in The moon hath raised her lamp above from 
Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney”? and Lane Wilson’s skittish 
duet Tenor and Baritone, which is reminiscent of Flotsam and 
Jetsam’s Must this be always so, and includes a delicious 
burlesque of the intrusive “h.’’ I recommend this as an 
excellent encore number, and in doing so would welcome such 
a fine singer as Mr. Lavelle to the lists. (Decca F5098, Is. 6d.) 


Charles Kullman does not add to his reputation with a song 
by Curtis called Come back to Sorrento, and a vocal arrangement 
of Ravini’s Serenade with words by Lockton. These are sung 
in bad English with an unpleasant tight- 
ness in the upper register. Orchestral 
accompaniments. (Columbia DB1416, 
2s. 6d.) Patrick Colbert is a singer who 
deserves better material; at present he 
is too fond of the tar-brush and wastes 
himself on Harry Pepper’s Carry me back 
to green pastures and Harrington’s Little 
Black Fella. We have too few genuine basses to lose 
Mr. Colbert in the barren plantation. The orchestral accom- 
paniment is better than in his last record. (Parlophone 
R1888, 2s. 6d.) 





José Collins’ voice is sufficient justification for her inclusion 
under ‘‘ Songs,”’ and her many admirers will be glad to have 
her for eighteenpence in J’ll see you again from “‘ Bitter Sweet ”’ 
and a song by the American Herbert, whose music has been 
exhaustively analysed in recent issues of The Monthly Musical 
Record, called Kiss me again. Here is all the old charm and 
the perfect diction resulting from music-hall experience, backed 
up by excellent recording, and a worthy accompaniment by a 
small orchestra. (Decca F5096, 1s. 6d.) 


Derek Oldham, who in July shot ahead of every other tenor 
that month, has come down with a bump in Gypsy Love Song 
(Herbert again) and My song goes round the world, which has 
to be jazzed up to fit the record, while the other is so slight 
that the orchestra are kept at it for some time in order to spin 
out the side. The recording is equally undistinguished. There 
are hundreds of fifth-rate singers who can turn out this sort 
of thing by the yard, and what sort of encouragement is it to 
those who are unemployed when their more fortunate brethren 
do no better than this? We are repeatedly being told, both 
in and out of the trade, that the gramophone is dead, which is 
ridiculous, because there are certain things still unobtainable 
in any other form, but to expect an impoverished public to 
pay half a crown for rubbish which can be had on the radio for 
nothing is asking for trouble. The gramophone may have been 
born in the gutter, but it can only live by adopting an aristo- 
cratic policy, that is by maintaining a standard beyond the 
means of radio. Anyone who heard Mme. Supervia in the 
Rondo from La Cenerentola at a recent Prom. realised the gap 
between her performance then and her record of the same 
aria. This issue of Mr. Oldham is not only artistically absurd, 
but economically unsound. At the moment there hardly 
exists a market for English songs; it is necessary to. make 
the public song-conscious and Mr. Oldham is doing little to 
create that demand and so improve conditions inside the 
profession. This is not a veiled attack on the ballad, which 
at its best is a fine type of song, but rather a plea for more 
songs comparable to Because, which, whatever any high- 
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appreciate their efforts, and think a little less of what is known 
as ‘‘close harmony.’’ Here we have some chunks out of 
** Lilac Time” and an International Selection, this latter 
playing for 4 minutes 16 4-5 seconds, which information may 

Pilar Arcos is new to me, but for the moment she has _ interest some correspondents. It is all very clever, and as no 
only risen to a couple of Continental dance numbers called tunes are named, equally diverting as a general knowledge 
respectively Rubi and Basilisa, the latter with achorus. In- paper. (Sterno 1467, ls. 6d.) 


falutin critic may say, is a fine piece of building and streets 
ahead of these two pot-boilers on H.M.V. B8150 (2s. 6d.). 





nocuous café entertainment with an amateurish accompani- 
ment. Miss Arcos is reviewed here because she is specifically 
designated a soprano, but she has only arrived by the skin of 


There are two choral records this month. The Classic Opera 


her teeth and must consolidate her position if she wants to Company give Vocal Gems from “ Faust,” in Chorley’s trans- 


stay. (Decca F5089, ls. 6d.) Jack Doyle gives a short recital 
of Irish songs on Decca F5128—9 (1s. 6d. each). Of these two 
records, the first is the best and contains Lohr’s Little Irish 
Girl and Liddle’s arrangement of T'he garden where the praties 
grow. Next comes That tumble-down shack in Athlone, and 
lastly a song written by Mr. Doyle himself, called Just 
Pretending. All are excellently done, but the first record has 
the better songs and I recommend it without reservation. 
Fred Hartley’s Quintet accompany throughout. 


lation. This is a highly competent performance and has 
obviously been thoroughly rehearsed. The solo work is 
excellent and the whole record is a lesson to some of our touring 
companies. The other record consists of more Moody and 
Sankey Favourites, and constitutes the fifth revivalist memory. 
The Gospel Singers are accompanied by what is described as an 
organ, but sounds perilously like a harmonium, and probably 
is. Again the songs are neatly sung and the record will 


Finally in this section come the Seven Singing Sisters from doubtless join its predecessors in many Nonconformist homes. 


Vienna, about whom “ Lazyarm”’ had something to say last 
month. If you can cope with seven-part harmony you will 


The Faust is on Regal-Zonophone MR1346 (ls. 6d.) and the 
hymns on Columbia DB1415 (2s. 6d.). 





THE BEST OF TWO WORLDS 


My only two twelve-inch records this month afford a splendid 
opportunity to compare the finest military band we have in 
England with one of the finest American military bands. More- 
over, both bands are to be heard in music of some significance 
if not of supreme importance. The Grenadier Guards Band 
under Major George Miller play Winterbottom’s arrangement 
of Sibelius’s Finlandia (Decca K736), and the American Legion 
Ofticial Band of Sioux City under Leo Kucinski play Herold’s 
Zampa Overture (H.M.V. C2680). 

Before discussing the records, the opportunity must be taken 
of congratulating Major Miller on his recent promotion to field 
rank. This promotion is thoroughly well deserved and will 
give pleasure to very many people. It is 


of the English band, much as I admire the playing of their 
American confréres, but both records are well worth buying. 


Lightweights 

The other English Guards Bands are content this month 
with lightweight music. The Coldstream Guards Band re- 
record two old favourites—Sousa’s Stars and Stripes March 
and The Turkish Patrol (H.M.V. B8095). After going through 
a comparatively lean time, this band has improved greatly 
under Lieut. J. C. Windram. In the Sousa there is plenty of 
verve and fire, and the delicate touches in the Patrol are very 
effective. 

The Welsh Guards Band (Rex 8259) play Coronation Bells, 
which is not the sickly sentimentality one 
might suppose, but quite a good march, 





particularly opportune that the promotion 
should be gazetted just previous to the 
commencement of the Band’s forthcoming 
tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

Finlandia is one of the best known and 
most popular of all the works of Sibelius, 
and it arranges splendidly for the military 
band medium. Mr. Winterbottom is a 
splendid craftsman and has excelled even himself in this 
arrangement. It is played magnificently, and what has hap- 
pened to the Decca Company’s recording apparatus I do not 
know. Something has certainly gingered it up, and to some 
purpose, for here we have one of the finest examples of re- 
cording that I have ever heard. The timpani have to be 
heard to be believed. 

Zampa is also too familiar to need description. It is sufficient 
to say that again the recording is splendid and the playing is 
excellent. 

The differences between the two bands are very obvious 
to the ear, but difficult to describe in words. The Grenadiers 
play more crisply and neatly than the American band, who 
have a few ragged edges that might be tidied up. The best 
way I can describe the difference in tone between the two 
bands is to say that the tone of the American band is a bit 
‘‘ fatter”? and the general effect more orchestral. Probably 
this is partially due to their having a larger complement of 
saxophones. It is not more sonorous, for the sonority of the 
bass section of the Grenadiers is superb and is magnificently 
recorded. Personally, I prefer. the crisper and brighter tone 


BRASS and MILITARY 
BANDS 


Reviewed by W. A. C. 


and Merry Hunting Days, which, unfor- 
tunately, is just what one would expect 
from the title; nothing better, and it 
could not well be worse, which is a pity, 
for with something more interesting on 
the second side this record would have 
been unbeatable value for the money. 
Both playing and recording are good. 


All Brass 


A further record (Regal-Zonophone MR1345) made by the 
Massed Bands at the recent Leicester Brass Band Festival 
contains Sweethearts of Yesterday—not very interesting except 
so far as the playing, which is excellent, is concerned. 


Much more interesting are a cornet duet and a trombone 
duet played by soloists of the St. Hilda Professional Band 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1347). Even here the music is of no 
great interest, but the technique is terrific! The multiple 
tonguing of Messrs. W. Oughton and G. Swift in Jolly Twins 
is so unanimous that one would think it was one player using 
double-stopping if one did not know this to be impossible 
on the cornet. The trombonists are Messrs. W. Blackett and 
W. Biggs, and they play an amusing trifle called The Harle- 
quins. Again the unanimity, particularly in the slides, is 
something to marvel at. Altogether this is a memorable record 
for those who admire virtuosity. 
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Late Arrivals 





Harvest Festival Service at St. Mary-le-Bow 
Church 


Essie Ackland and Peter Dawson Danny Malone is 

improving Kitty Masters will please her admirers 

Reginald King in Salon style Alfredo Campoli plays 

with finesse Jimmy O’Dea on Decca :: Sandy 
Powell has A Night on the Embankment 


An appropriate re-issue is the Harvest Festival Service at 
St. Mary-le-Bow Church, Cheapside. This is now on Rex 8258 
and for one shilling you get the voice of the Rector in the collect 
and prayers and the singing of the Choir in favourite harvest 
hymns, and above all the atmosphere of the church has been 
captured. A memorable achievement. 


On H.M.V. B8161 (2s. 6d.) Miss Essie Ackland sings A Song 
of Thanksgiving and Sweet and Low with her customary ease 
and dignity, and Peter Dawson is in different mood from last 
month in Parry’s Jerusalem and Rachmaninoff’s Christ is 
Arisen. While these are perhaps not so attractive as his 
singing of Silent Worship, they are well worthy of this stalwart 
of the recording studio. 


Danny Malone is improving in his microphone technique. 
This month he sings The Irish Emigrant and It is only a Tiny 
Garden (H.M.V. B8197, 2s. 6d.), and his diction is noticeably 
more distinct, while the voice itself sounds smoother and 
cleaner. This is one of his best. 


Young Joe Petersen still has a lot to learn and it is to be 
hoped that greater care will be taken with his enunciation 
before it is too late. He sings My Ain Folk—“‘ my-yain-folk,”’ 
I’m afraid—and Smilin’ Through on Rex 8255 (ls.), and al- 
though he seems to have difficulty occasionally in reaching 
his top notes, the public for whom this is intended will no 
doubt be enthralled. 


The Seven Singing Sisters’ contributions this month are on 
Sterno 1467 (1s. 6d.), Selections from Inlac Time and Inter- 
national Selection, and on 1480, T'yrolean Song and Parlez Moi 
D’Autre Chose. Of the two discs the former is more likely to be 
the popular choice, partly on account of the happier blending 
of the voices, and partly because the items recorded thereon 
have a more spontaneous appeal. 


Richard Haywood adds to his laurels a traditional song singer 
on Decca F5145 (1s. 6d.), where he sings Down by the Old Shore 
Road and Down by the Railroad Track, but his versions of Abdul 
the Bulbul Amir and Nancy Till on F5146 are the high lights 
of these four titles. 


Miss Kitty Masters, whose fame is now assured, sings When 
Day is Done and Fresh as a Daisy on Sterno 1478 (ls. 6d.), 
and is certain to please her millions of admirers. 


Sterno also have three light orchestral records that are worth 
attention. King and his Orchestra play Song of 
Paradise and Snowflakes in true salon fashion on Sterno 1476 
(ls. 6d.); light and airy treatment to two morsels, the first 
one of which Mr. King composed himself. A mazurka, Titine, 
and a waltz, Saving my Love up for you, are interpreted in a 
straightforward manner by the French Accordion Ensemble 
on 1477, and the Coppelia and Sylvia Ballets recorded by 
Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra on 5021 are two evergreens that 
ought not to be missed at this price. 


On Rex 8252°(1s.) Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band infuses 
just the right amount of colour into the Isle of Capri and Little 
Valley in the Mountains, and Alfredo Campoli and his Salon 
Orchestra play the latter with finesse and feeling, coupled 
with Waltz Serenade on Decca F5144 (1s. 6d.). 
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The New Mayfair Orchestra helps to make the choice of an 
Evergreen record more difficult for the potential purchaser 
by their precision and positive treatment of a selection of the 
tunes from the film version of this musical play. Make a note 
of this one—the number is H.M.V. C2681 (12in., 4s.). 


Still another rendering of Heykens’ Standchen has been 
committed to wax, this time as a vibraphone solo by Will 
Kalinka on Decca F5090(1s.6d.). The reverse is another sweet 
contribution called Still as the Night. 


On Decca F5147 (1s. 6d.) Jimmy O’Dea, Kathleen Drago 
and Harry Donovan tell, in amusing Irish brogue, how not 
to set about Buying the Furniture for your new house, and 
Jimmy O’Dea has the obverse side all to himself in a more or 
less pointless song Everybody wants to win the Sweep. 


From the Test Match cricket episode of last month to 
running a coffee-stall on the Embankment is a diversion under- 
standable of Sandy Powell. Here on Rex 8256 (1s.) he repeats 
his broadcast sketch A Night on the Embankment, and, with the 
help of one or two customers, a mouth-organ band and a 
boy vocalist, manages to while away a few normally dull hours 
in roughly six minutes and a half. The usual Sandy, verb. sap. 


The Panachord list has some more odd additions to a 
catalogue which must be the quaintest ever; this month 
Marc Williams moans the lyrics of Cowboy Jack and The Crepe 
upon the Little Cabin Door on 25636, and on 25637 * Ramblin’ 
Red ’’ Lowry does not seem too happy about Take me back to 
Tennessee, though he positively waxes sentimental in Mother, 
Pal and Sweetheart. The doleful strumming of the guitar is 


certainly the correct accompaniment. Each record costs 
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Richard Tauber and Christopher Stone 
Ist Prize 


Three Guineas’ worth of records. 
Sydney A. Melville, Esq., 147 Byron Avenue, Manor Park. 


2nd Prize 


Two Guineas’ worth of records. 
John J. Bartington, Esq., 28 Hind Street, Poplar. 


3rd Prize 


One Guinea’s worth of records. 


Miss Winifred Clancy, St. Brelades, 7 Woodside Park, Park- 
stone, Dorset. 


The Winning List of records was : 


Parlophone RO.20191, Ich liebe dich (in German), Last Spring, 
Richard Tauber. Parlophone RO.20231, | Love the Moon (in Ger- 
man), A Brown Bird Singing, Richard Tauber. Columbia DB,673, 
Parlez-moi d°’amour (in French), Visions in the Smoke, Lucienne 
Boyer. H.M.V. B.2937, Love’s Dream (Liebestraum), The Old 
Sweet Song (in English), Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham. 
Decca F.35 3587, Deep in My Heart, Night brings me You (in English), 
Frank Titterton. H.M.V. 0B.1297, Serenade (Schubert) (in English), 
Ave Maria yep. Johan McCormack 

INSTRUMENTAL :—Columbia 5685, Salut d'amour ifSlgar). A oe 
alone (Geehl), Albert Sandler and his Orch. A.1 14, 
wow, (Drigo), Serenade (DOrdia), Mischa Elman Villa). On M.V. 
B , Love’s Old Sweet Song, Love's ao of Roses, de Groot 
(Violin) and H. Dawson (Organ). H.M.V. B.2537, La Paloma, Star 
of Love, Jesse Crawford (Cinema Organ). 

DANCE :—Brunswick v1708, I'll follow my secret heart, Never- 
more (Waltzes), Ambrose and his Orch. Brunswick 01769, The 
Very Thought of You, A Place in Your Heart, Ambrose and his Orch. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I 
Mus. 5944 
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MORE ABOUT PEOPLE AND THINGS 


The Month’s Gossip from the Studios and Elsewhere 





Ethel and Rae 


Not my least enjoyable moment last 
month was welcoming back from the 
Continent to wondon Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson (whom you see 
above) in time for their first appear- 
ance at this season’s Proms. 

They were in fine form—full of their 
experiences during their visits to 
Scheveningen and Ostend (where they 
had given recitals) and Luxembourg. 

They will be playing again at Queen’s 
Hall on October 3rd, and hope to make 
some records before they start on their 
annual U.S.A. tour after Christmas. 
But just now their two minds are 
divided into four over the dilemma of 
deciding between invitations to go 
and play in Mexico and in Russia next 
spring. They feel the lure of each 
country; and after all when they have 
once shouldered the pair of Bechstein 
concert grands they will hardly be able 
to notice the direction in which they 
are staggering. The odds are that 
they will entrance the peons rather 
than the moujiks. 


Columbia Take Over 
the Delius Society 

As I forecast last month, the 
negotiations between the Committee 
of the Delius Society and Columbia, 
which began in April, have at last been 
completed. 

The original Committee of the 
Delius Society has resigned and now 
and henceforward this _ enterprise 
will be run under the auspices of 
Columbia, although, as everyone will 


Picked up by 
“LAZYARM ” 


be pleased to hear, Sir Thomas Beecham 
remains President and _ Artistic 
Advisor. 

The change-over has resulted in a 
considerable improvement in the con- 
tents of the first album. Instead of 
the songs that were announced in 
company with “ Paris,” it has been 
decided to record ‘“‘ Eventyr,’’ Ballad 
for Orchestra, the final scene from 
the unpublished opera, ‘ Koanga,”’ 
and the Serenade and Finale from 
6 Hassan.”’ 

Columbia are putting all these good 
eggs into the Delius basket for two 
reasons : firstly as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the great composer, 
and secondly because they hope that 
their enterprise will be rewarded by a 
great influx of subscriptions. 

Sir Thomas has written a special 
message to the British musical public 
asking for more support, to the tune 
of 750 new subscribers, and _ this 
message has been incorporated in a 
new prospectus that is now obtainable 
from all Columbia dealers. 


First Volume in November 


It is not asking much, 750 people 
to spend two guineas a year on records 
of Delius’s music made under the 
personal supervision of his greatest 
interpreter, and it will be a pretty 
sorry reflection on the record-buying 
public if the seven-fifty do not 
materialise. 

The first volume will be published, 
in any case, in the last week of 
November, and if the necessary support 
is forthcoming, the second volume will 
be announced during 1935. 

The success of the Delius Society 
was the greatest interest of the last 
year of Delius’s life. An official of the 
Delius Society went over to Grez to 
see him at Easter. Delius was already 
too ill to receive even his closest 
friends, but he sent word by his wife 
that ‘it was the one interest in life 
that remained to him.” 

Had it not been for the usual hold-up 
in the French customs Delius would 
have heard the records of “ Paris.”’ 
They were despatched to him nearly a 
month before he died, but the parcel 
rested in Paris while enquiries were 
made as to the dutiable value of the 
discs, and it was not until a fortnight 
after the composer’s death that the 
records were finally cleared. 


All communications for the Society 
should now be addressed to it at 
98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


When it pays to be a Nazi 


Nazional Socialismus may be good 
for Germany as a whole, but it has 
been bad for Bayreuth. 

There were hardly any British or 
American visitors at this year’s festival 
—in spite of the new production of 
‘* Parsifal ’’—and to fill the theatre 
the Government made arrangements 
for pilgrimages to Bayreuth at “ speci- 
ally reduced terms.”’ 

And how reduced ! 

The usual price for one seat for one 
performance is 30 marks. The reduced 
prices provided rail fare from Berlin 
to Bayreuth and back, hotel and food 
for a week, and tickets for the whole 
‘Ring ”’ cycle—all for forty marks. 

There are times when I am “ almost 
tempted ”’ to become a Nazi. 


Hugo Wolf Society, Volume IV 


The fourth volume of the Hugo 
Wolf Society is now in preparation. 
It will contain somewhere between 
twenty-four and thirty songs from the 
Italian Song Book sung by Kipnis, 
Hiisch and—a soprano. But finding 
the soprano is a task that is turning 
the Secretary’s hair grey. 


—.. 





—_ 











What 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
looks like when seen by Quirk (We tremble to think 
what Quirk will look like when he has been seen by 
Sir Thomas). 
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Grenadier Guards Band 


To-day, September Ist, the band of 
H.M. Grenadier Guards—forty strong, 
with Major George Miller, M.B.E., in 
charge—sail from Tilbury in S.S. 
Otranto for Australia. 

The main objective is the Victoria 
Centenary Exhibition. The band is 
to tour Australia for ten weeks, 
visiting, among other places, Perth, 
Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney and Tasmania. It then goes 
to New Zealand for six weeks before 
returning home. 

Popular and classical programmes 
have been prepared, including special 
Wagner and Russian performances, 
but what fires the imagination of the 
Colonials most is the Changing of the 
Guard—so much so that everywhere 
the Grenadiers go they are expected 
to march and play in full-dress uniform, 
this being the nearest approach to the 
ceremony the Grenadiers can give. 


Vox populi 

One of the most enthusiastic recep- 
tions I have ever seen given to any 
artists was that accorded to Henry 
Hall and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
by the audience at the London 
Palladium on the occasion there last 
month of their first appearance for 
public eyes as well as ears. 

I suppose there were morals to be 
found and numerous lessons to be 
learned from it, but the only thing it 
showed me was how amazingly popular 
an unseen voice can become, provided 
it is a friendly voice and heard often 
enough. 

For that is what it amounts to. I 
am not suggesting that Henry Hall’s 
band means nothing: far from it; 
but it is no better than half a dozen 
others in West End hotels and res- 
taurants, and not as good as at least 
two. Further, this first show of the 
Palladium week provided nothing 
outstanding in music or presentation 
to provoke such an ovation. Yet 
Henry and his boys held up the show. 
And it might even still be held up had 
it not been prearranged that Dick 
Crean, the director of the theatre 
orchestra, should hand over his baton 
for H.R.H. to conduct the musical 
interlude due to follow—a piece of good 
showmanship and a compliment which 
the B.B.C. leader returned in one of 
his subsequent guest nights. 


Berlin Radio Show 


From a special correspondent at the 
Berlin Radio Show I have received the 
following : 

“The attendance is higher than at 
Olympia. Guides take visitors round 
in gangs. The principal exhibit is in 
a hall. by itself. It is a complete factory 
assembling the People’s Set (Volkseinp- 
ganger), staged by the A.E.G. One can 


see the assembly from stamping of 
chassis, the making of resistances, con- 
densers and coils, to the final testing. 
There is a complete valve factory and 
an enormous press for moulding cabi- 
nets. The valve factory has an auto- 
matic tester. Valves are fed into 
sockets, faulty ones are rejected as the 
machine carries them round from stage 
to stage, each valve falling into boxes 
marked with the appropriate fault. 

‘* The People’s Set is a straight three- 
valver selling at 75 marks; better 
types available up to 200 marks. I hear 
they are fed up with speeches all night, 


Ray Noble 





and are asking for sets to get all 
European stations. 

‘“‘ There is little technical informa- 
tion. One section is devoted to Hitler 
propaganda. 


Real Television ! 
‘‘The Television is the last word! 
The Loewe, Fernsch and Von Ardenne 


people are showing Cathode Ray tele- - 


vision receivers in which the screen is 
yellow (sunlight !), and the picture is 
every bit as good as a home cinema, 
without exaggeration. Loewe tele- 
vision receiver is for 6°5 metres. Self- 
contained, all mains with a_ secret 
tuning circuit which picks up vision 
and sound on one aerial and tuner 
(about -5 metres apart, I think) with 
one-knobtuning. Goodness knows how 
they do it! And it is about £40 com- 
plete. Fernsch show an intermediate 
film transmitter and have it working 
in the grounds. 

“The Telefunken public address 
speaker is marvellous. It is vertical on 
a stand (similar to a dovecote) with 
a copper roof and copper support ring. 
The volume is colossal—one speaker 
fills an area equal to centre court at 
Wimbledon (about 12 watts input). 
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Reproduction is flawless. English 
public address merchants would go 
green in face if they heard one! Must 
fly now.” 


Ray Noble for America 


Nothing has_ recently aroused 
greater interest in dance music circles 
than the invitation to Ray Noble to 
exploit his talents in America, and 
when towards the middle of the 
month he sails for New York, the 
composer of Good-night, Sweetheart, 
By the Fireside, The very thought of 
you, and numerous other catchy 
melodies, will carry with him the 
sincerest good wishes of the literally 
millions to’ whom these tunes have 
given pleasure, to say nothing of the 
none the less admiring many who have 
regularly had cause to marvel at the 
cleverness of his H.M.V. recordings. 

Ray owes thanks for the oppor- 
tunity mainly to Tommy Rockwell 
of the Rockwell - O’Keefe Artists’ 
Management Bureau, which works in 
close co-operation with the big William 
Morris theatrical agency. 

Rockwell, who was _ previously 
recording manager to Okeh, and 
responsible for providing the label 
with a catalogue of hot records (from 
which the Parlophone “ Rhythm 
Style’ Series came) at least five 
years ahead of its time, is perhaps the 
greatest discoverer of ‘* popular” 
talent they have in the States. It is 
a compliment to both of them that 
he has recognised in Noble someone 
who has achieved the impossible to 
the extent that he seems able to appeal 
to all shades of “‘ dance ’’ music taste 
equally and at once. 


Bill Harty and Al Bowlly too 

Ray is taking with him as his right- 
hand man Bill Harty, and to those 
who know Bill only as a wizard of the 
drums let me add that in his quiet 
way he is also a very astute business 
man with the advantage of having 
been to America and _ possessing 
many friends there, both in and out 
of the profession. 

Ray hopes to take also Al Bowlly, 
but the possibility of this is not the 
foregone conclusion that some of our 
contemporaries have assumed. Bowlly 
going over as a vocalist is in a different 
position to Ray Noble as a conductor 
and employer, and what the all- 
powerful American Musicians’ Union 
will have to say about granting him 
a Labour permit has yet to be heard. 

Excepting for Al Bowlly (assuming 
he is allowed to work) Ray will have 
an all-American band, which he will 
proceed to form immediately on 
arrival. 

He tells me he expects to be using 
mostly similar instrumentation to 
that which he has employed here for 
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those grand H.M.V. dance recordings 
—three violins, four brass, four saxo- 
phones,. and the conventional four- 
piece rhythm section, fifteen in all, 
though he may increase this for 
radio work. 


- Records not affected 


Commercial radio hours have already 
been secured for him, and an engage- 
ment at the 
Rockerfeller 
Roof, ;a new 
night club on 
the 65th floor of 
the R.C.A. 
building in 
Radio City, 
New York, 
which already 
has a good 
social register 
backing even 
though it does 
not open until 
October, is 
practically fixed 
up. 

No fears need be entertained con- 
cerning the continuance of Ray Noble 
discs over here. Negotiations for 
recording with Victor are certain to be 
satisfactorily concluded, and the worst 
that is likely to happen is the lapse of a 
month or so while Ray is getting his 
band together and to transport the 
shells to England. 

Rockwell is already working hard 
on Noble’s publicity. Only this morn- 
ing I received three foolscap sheets 
of ‘‘ write-up ”’ similar to that circulated 
to the whole of the American press. 

Well, good luck to you, Ray, and 
to you, Bill and Al. May you all 
have the grand success you certainly 
deserve ! 


Bill Harty 


Lew Stone fille the vacancies 


This departure of Bowlly and Harty 
has, of course, placed Lew Stone in the 
position of having to find substitutes. 

Albert Harris has been selected for 
the position of guitarist, and a happier 
choice could not have been made. 
Although barely in his twenties, this 
youngster is recognised in the profes- 
sion as perhaps the finest guitar-player 
we have. He was with Howard Jacobs 
at the Berkeley Hotel last summer, 
and more recently with Maurice Win- 
nick at Ciro’s. He has been recording 
with Lew Stone for some time. 

The vocalist is to be Jimmy Messini. 

I first heard of Messini when, a few 
years ago, he was presented as a street 
singer in the cabaret at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, and got over on sympathetic 
appeal. Latterly he has been singing 
for Joe Loss (at the Kit-Cat), Roy Fox 
and Jack Payne. I cannot honestly say 
that I think this such a wise choice. 

At the time of writing Harty’s suc- 
cessor has not been announced, but 


there are rumours that he will be Jock 
Jacobsen from Syd Lipton’s band at 
Grosvenor House. 


Decca Records Inc. 


Decca are to open up in America. 

Mr. E. R. Lewis, managing director 
of the English concern, sailed in the 
Aquitania on August 18th to complete 
arrangements for the formation in 
New York of Decca Records, Inc. 

Mr. Jack Kapp, late of the American 
Brunswick Company, will be President 
of the new company, and a number of 
world-famous artists—including The 


JOE VENUTI, 


the world-famous hot violinist, is now 

appearing in person at the London 

Palladium. He remains there until 
Saturday, September 8th next 


Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra, Claude 
Hopkins’ Orchestra, Ethel Waters, 
The Mills Brothers, Victor Young and 
His Orchestra, The Casa Loma Orches- 
tra, Arthur (‘* Street Singer ’’) Tracey, 
Bing Crosby and others, who are handled 
by the Rockwell-O’Keefe Group and 
have hitherto been “ exclusive Bruns- 
wick ’’—will go over to the new under- 
taking. In addition, many of Decca’s 
English-recorded artists will be 
featured. 


Not all their own way 


All round it looks as though Decca 
Inc. mean business, but if the ballyhoo 
sheet I have just received from Ned E. 
Williams, publicity manager to Irving 





Albert Harris 


—going to Lew Stone to replace Al Bowlly 
on guitar 


Mills, whe I think I am right in saying 
is Rockwell’s keenest competitor, is 
anything to go by, it looks as though 
Brunswiek in America are not going to 
sit down and watch the loss of their 
artists without forceful retaliation. 

Here is some of what Mr. Williams 
SAys : 

‘Two amazing developments in 
the phonograph field within the last 
few weeks have 
renewed interest 
in an industry 
which generally 
had been con- 
sidered dor- 
mant, with the 
centreing of at- 
tention upon 
the growth of 
radio. 

** One of these 
developments 
was the realign- 
ment of the 
major factors 
and institutions 
in the recording 
business. The other was the rapid 
progress of an individual, Harry Grey, 
within a remarkably few number of 
years to a commanding position which 
is conceded to be the most important 
in the entire industry. 

‘* Acquisition by the Brunswick 
Record Corporation of the Columbia, 
Okeh, Vocalion, Perfect and Melotone 
concerns, some of them _ previously 
controlled, others just recently an- 
nexed, and the assignment of Grey 
to the post of recording manager for 
the amalgamated group, gives him the 
most responsible job ever held in the 
phonograph business.” 





Al Bowlly 


21 on the 2!st—60 


I heard Harold Ramsay’s Rhythm 
Symphony broadcast for the first time 
on the 21st of last month. 

The debut was well dated, for this 
orchestra consists actually of twenty- 
one players, though they double and 
treble their instruments to such an 
extent, Mr. Ramsay tells me, that they 
represent an orchestra of about sixty. 

Arrangements by Grofé, Van Phillips 
and Tony Lowry (one of the pianists) 
gave distinction to their programmes, 
which seem to have impressed the 
popular taste of listeners just as their 
records, when they decide the studio 
that shall record them, may impress 
their owners in due course. 

Harold Ramsay (Canarian, like 
Teddy Joyce) is well known all over 
the world through his broadcasts. 
When he plays the cinema organ to 
Canada, he gets letters from Newfound- 
land and Vancouver and from as far 
south as West Virginia. His eight- 
piano orchestra is almost equally well 
known. 
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On every anniversary of his wedding 
he composes a song, as every loving 
husband would like to do, to his wife ; 
but only two of these songs have been 
published, Her name is Mary and 
I still love Mary. Bruce Sievier 
wrote the words for these, and also, I 
believe, for his new song Espagnola, 
broadcast last Monday. 


Greta Keller’s Visit 


By the time you are reading this 
that delightful Viennese singer, Greta 
Keller, should be back with us. She 
is paying a welcome visit to London 
after a successful two years in America. 

Her stay will only be brief, but she 
will find time to be heard on the air 
three times, and at the moment of 
writing is due to appear at the 
Palladium for a fortnight commencing 
Monday, August 27th. 

Decca should be very pleased about 
all this, as it should materially revive 
the sale of Miss Keller’s recordings, 
though as a matter of fact they have 
been surprisingly good all the time 
she has been away, thereby disproving 
the adage “Out of sight, out of 
mind.” 

In private life Greta Keller is Mrs. 
Joe Sargent, having married the latter 
of those two most entertaining singers, 
Ross and Sargent, of Seven Veils 
fame. During Greta’s trip, Ross and 
Sargent are to carry on by themselves 
in Hollywood. I hear that ¢ their 
popularity has already transformed 
what was a quite small club there 
into one of the most patronised night 
rendezvous of that amazing Californian 
city. 


Ellington Visit Cancelled 


So Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
are not coming after all. 

The Minister of Labour refused to 
grant them permits. 

The band had heen booked to 
appear mainly for cinema _ stage 
presentations, and the Musicians’ 
Union represented to the Minister 
that the admission of any foreign 
band for such a purpose would create 
a precedent likely to throw British 
musicians out of work. 

The precedent, it was explained, 
would be all the more dangerous just 
now because cinema managements are 
at the moment considering seriously— 
some have already put the scheme into 
practice— bringing back for these 
stage interludes the orchestras which 
were thrown out when sound-pictures 
provided films with mechanical musical 
accompaniment. 

There is no doubt, too, that further 
representations made to the Labour 
Ministry by a very big name in the 
* popular ’’ music world helped the 
authorities to come to this decision. 
This is too delicate a matter for me to 


say much about, but I would whisper 
in the ear of Mr. Irving Mills, Elling- 
ton’s American manager, that he 
would have been well advised to have 
handled the matter of who should 
present his artists in this country a 
good deal more tactfully. 


Why, indeed ? 

Personally, I am sadly disappointed 
that I am to be denied the opportunity 
of hearing the world’s’ supreme 
** dance ”’ band in the flesh again, but 
I cannot complain. 

Apart from other considerations, why 
should we allow American “ dance ”’ 





Greta Keller 


—she is at the London Palladium again 
until Sept. 8th, onashort visit from America 


bands over here when they will not let 
ours into their country? Jack Hylton 
has been doing his utmost to appear in 
America for years (and what a hit 
as a stage act he would be !), but seems 
no nearer bringing it off than he ever 
was. 

It is not the American equivalent to 
our Labour Ministry that is standing 
in Hylton’s way. It is the American 
Federation of Musicians, Unlike our 
Union, the A.F.M. is omnipotent 
and can place a stranglehold on any 
management, leader or musician who 
fails to conform to its rulings. 


So long as we are fools 


Mr. Webber, President of the 
A.F.M., was in London a few weeks 
ago and offered Hylton entry as a 
conductor, but without his band. 
Needless to say, our Jack merely 
raised his eyebrows. 

Mr. Webber’s attitude seems to be 
that the longer we are fools’ enough 
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to allow American bands to come 
over here, the better for the Americans, 
but that no British dance bands will 
ever be given an opportunity to take 
work from American musicians, and 
he would not blame us for taking a 
like standpoint. 

It seems to be little use arguing 
with such a constricted outlook. It 
is time we took action instead. That 
American dance bands should be 
allowed over here because they give 
our bands new ideas was a good 
reason once, but it no longer exists. I 
doubt if there are any American dance 
bands which to-day can show us 
anything much—except Ellington’s, 
and his is, unfortunately, the one to 
be the first to come up against this 
latest tightening up of our principles. 


Jimmy O'Dea 

Apropos my note last month shat 
Jimmy O’Dea had been signed by 
Decca, a correspondent writes me that 
there are some forty records by this 
artist in the Parlophone list. 

I am aware of this—I have many 
of them—and apologise for not 
making myself clear. When I spoke 
of “his first records’’ I meant, of 
course, Jimmy O’Dea’s first Decca 
records. As a matter of fact, he is on 
Regal-Zono. also this month. 

What nobody has taken me to task 
over is my mistake about Grinzing. 
The Rex (8221) was not the first 
recording. Parlophone issued it by 
Edith Lorand in 1933 (Ich muff wieder 
einmal in Grinzing sein), and I believe 
there was one even earlier than that 
in their Music of All Nations series, 
under the title J would like to be in 
Grinzing once again. 


Imhof Competition Result 


The judges, Messrs. Richard Tauber 
and Christopher Stone, have just given 
me the names of the first, second and 
third prize winners in the Alfred 
Imhof competition announced on 
page vii of THE GRAMOPHONE for July 
last. They are: | 

First---Mr. Sydney A. Melville, of 
147 Byron Avenue, Manor Park, 
London, 8.E.12. 

Second—Mr. John J. Bartington, of 
28 Hind Street, Poplar, London, E.14, 
and 

Third—Miss Winifred Clancy, of *‘ St. 
Brelades,’’ 7 Woodside Park, Park- 
stone, Dorset. 

The prizes were three guineas’, 
two guineas’ and one guinea’s worth 
of records respectively, to be chosen by 
the lucky winners. 


The Ideal Dance Band 


At one of the London Rhythm 
Clubs the other evening, the evergreen 
pastime of making up the perfect 
British dance band again cropped up, 
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Brian Lawrence 

the entertaining young violinist-vocalist who 
with his Quaglino’s Quartet has achieved 
considerable success in a joint act with Nat 
Gonella, the brilliant young trumpet-player 
of Lew Stone’s band. 

Brian and his Quartet play for dancing in 
Quaglino’s smart restaurant. 


the members being asked to record 
their opinions on paper. 

The results were so astonishingly 
varied that I put the same query to a 
number of musicians who had made 
their usual early morning pilgrimage, 
after their night’s work was over, to 
Lyons’ Coventry Street Corner House 
to refresh the inner man. 

Musicians themselves may safely be 
assumed to be “in the know,” and I 
was not surprised to find their 
selections a good deal nearer unani- 
mity. The general verdict seemed to 
be : 

Hugo Rignold 

Eric Siday violins 

Reg Leopold 

Alf Noakes (Lew Stone) ) 

Max Goldberg (Ambrose) >} trumpets 

Nat Gonella (Stone) 


Lew Davis (Stone) ‘ : 

Ted Heath (Ambrose) } rom Dones 

Harry Kerr | 

Joe Crossman (Stone) saxophones 

Freddy Gardiner and 
clarinets 


Billy Amstell (Ambrose) 
Stanley Black (Stone) 
Bert Read (B.B.C.) 
Albert Harris (Stone) guitar 
Dick Ball (Ambrose) bass 


You will notice that in both the 
brass and saxophone teams a first-class 
straight technician (Noakes and Kerr) 
is included to lead the section. 

You will notice, too, that there is no 
drummer. Even my musician friends 
could not make up their minds between 





the respective merits of Bill Harty 
(Stone), Max Bacon (Ambrose) and 
Ronnie Gubbertini (Al Collins at the 
Berkeley). 


Not on your life 


It was during the argument about 
these three that someone suddenly 
realised that the band was leaderless 
and with much witty comment at 
his expense the post was thereupon 
offered to our own Edgar Jackson, who 
happened to be among the party. 

Not an eyelid did he flicker, not a 
shadow of a blush tinged his cheek. 
He just replied, “‘ What ? Keep the 
peace among that bunch of big-timers ? 
Not on vour life.” 


Kraut’s clever salvage work 

Two years ago Billy Cotton and the 
Western Brothers made for Regal a 
record of that old war-time favourite 
of the troops, “ Skee-Boo.”’ It was 
scheduled for immediate issue and, 
having heard the test record (which he 
lent to a friend), Alex. Kraut was so 
confident that he had a big seller that 
a special advertising campaign was 
prepared. 

But accidents will hap- 
pen and ten butterfingers 
at the factory dropped 
the shell. The artists’ 
engagements did not allow 
of a re-recording at the 
time and the project was 
shelved. 

A month ago Kraut, 
looking through a pile of 
records in a friend’s house, 
came across the only exist- 
ing pressing—the original 
test pressing of ‘“‘Skee- 
Boo ”’ that he had lent to 
this friend two years pre- 
viously. He borrowed it 
for a couple of days, took 
it up to Abbey Road and 
had a re-recording made. 
The result you will hear 


on Regal MR1357. 


Too far 
—even for Hitler 


No conversation can go 
on for long these days 
without inevitably turning 
to Hitler, so just to be in 
the fashion here is one 
about him and his goose- 
stepping satellite Géring. 

It was told to me by 
someone of unimpeachable 
qualifications asa publicity 
man, but it is not neces- 
sarily because of this 
that I am foreed.to add 
that I cannot vouch for its 
veracity. 

Hitler, according to 
him, went to the Staat- 





** Blaze Away.” 
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soper to hear “‘ Lohengrin,’’ and, being 
tired out after a particularly heavy 
day’s work, fell asleep as soon as the 
lights were lowered. 

Waking just as Lohengrin appeared 
on the scene, at the sudden sight of 


The sad tale of 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


told in the titles that Keith Prowse 
published last month— 
Sweet and simple 
My dog loves your dog 
Hold my hand 
So nice! 
Nasty man !! 
Six women !!! 


the magnificently dressed figure in 
shining armour he leaned forward, 
banged his fist on the edge of his box 
and shouted, “‘Take that off, Goring. 
This is going too far.” 





“* Put Me Among the Girls” 


Alex. Kraut, the recording manager of Regal-Zonophone, 
with a section of the company of the Blackpool Revue, 


This was only an interlude— his 
“turn” was recording. 
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“CHU CHIN CHOW” a GOUNOD’S “FAUST” 


Excellent selections by Gaumont-British and London Palladium Orchestra 


Debut of Tom Jones’ successor, Leslie Jeffries 





“Princess Charming’’ and ‘‘Evergreen”’ films by Jay Wilbur 


revive their Savoy days 


Orchestral 


The heading of this paragraph must not be 
taken too literally, and is here used as a 
general term for concerted instrumental 
music. The Second Battalion of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders have arrived in 
London to take over duties at the Royal 
Palaces, and under Pipe-Major T. K. Marshall 
they have recorded two further Medleys of 
Scots Airs, the fifth and sixth contribution 
to the series. No foreigner, such as myself, 
would dare to pass judgment on a pipe 
performance, but it sounds well enough and 
Herbert Dawson fills in an organ background 
of simple chords. (H.M.V. B8082, 2s. 6d.) 

There are two admirable 12 in. selections 
thismonth. The London Palladium Orchestra 
under Richard Crean give a slick selection 
from Gounod’s “ Faust,’’ which is almost 
‘ rhythmic ”’ in parts, but manages to steer 
clear of the prevailing influence of * crazi- 
ness.”” A full-blooded recording. (H.M.V. 
C2679, 4s.) The other selection is from 
** Chu Chin Chow,”’ the film of which is now 
filling the Tivoli Cinema. This is played by 
The Gaumont-British Orchestra under Louis 
Levy, who deserves a special welcome to the 
gramophone. Mr. Levy has been supervising 
the musical accompaniment to films for many 
years; there is nothing more ticklish and I 
hope this record will sell as it deserves. 
(Columbia DX592, 4s.) 


Tom Jones’ successor 

Leslie Jeffries, Tom Jones’ successor at 
Eastbourne, makes his bow on Parlo. R1887 
(2s. 6d.) in the Waltz from * The Balkan 
Princess”’ by Paul Rubens, and another 
of Heykens’ serenades—The Springtime 
Serenade, which bears a close resemblance to 
its elder brother. The acoustics of the Grand 
Hotel are well known, and this recording has 
a luscious tone without a shade of distortion. 
The Serenade is also done by Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra, on H.M.V. B8199 (2s. 6d.). 
Weber gives it a more varied treatment, and 
couples it with another piece from the same 
source called Musical Box. The choice is 
between plain and coloured; hear them 
both. Marek Weber has also done the. Four 
Indian Love Lyrics of Amy Woodforde- 
Finden in an arrangement by Mikulicz. 
Quiet, expressive playing, with some fine 
fiddle work and of course plenty of “* effects.”’ 
Some wag once said that Mrs. Woodforde- 
Finden never got nearer the East than 
Liberty’s,. but let that pass. (H.M.V. 
B8205, 2s. 6d.) 

As an example of really exquisite recording 
I recommend two trifles played by The 
Celebrity Trio (violin, ‘cello and piano) on 
vg cetaage MR1364 (1s. 6d.). The music 
is Bixio’s Love's last word is spoken, Chérie, 
and Reginald King’s Song of Paradise. 
From such intimacy we turn to The Debroy 
Somers Band (augmented, which, as readers 


know, is usually a synonym for mischief), 
following up his recent ‘“‘ Mikado’”’ Selection 
with ditto from ‘‘ The Gondoliers.”” Only a 
short selection is possible, but it is a breezy 
affair with eyes sparkling to the inevitable 
trumpet. (Columbia DB1418, 2s. 6d.) The 
Orchestre Raymonde (entirely British made, 
incidentally), under George Walter, play 
Jarnefelt’s Berceuse on Columbia DB1413 
(2s. 6d.), and on the reverse The Regal 
Virtuosi under Emanuel Starkey, playing at 
the Regal Cinema, Marble Arch, are heard 
in the Stephanie Gavotte by Czibulka in 
an arrangement by Altendorf. Victorian 
memories! This playing has a fine polish. 


Blackpool Nights 


On Regal-Zono. MR1362-3 (1s. 6d. each) 
are two New Blackpool Song Mixtures, served 
up by Larry Brennan and the Winter Gardens 


Reviewed— 


in the temporary absence of 
‘*Peppering’’ on holiday— 


by 
‘ROGER WIMBUSH 


Dance Band, aided and abetted by Reginald 
Dixon and recorded in the Tower. Thereare 
sixteen tunes in all (four a side) and seven of 
them are sung, in one instance to a passable 
imitation of Mr. Crosby. Gay and senti- 
mental, here is an excellent panorama of 
current popularity, and don’t forget that 
Blackpool is the only place in England that 
does a trade in sheet music. 

Coming back to the drawing-room, we find 
Alfredo Campoli and his Novelty Orchestra 
playing two two-steps called King Chanti- 
cleer and Whistling Rufus with a dose of 
accordeon, of which there is enough coming 
in a minute to keep you happy till the 
millennium. In both pieces Ronald Gourley 
whistles almost as well as the celebrated 
Margaret McKee and the number of the 
record is Decca F5099 (ls. 6d.). Eric 
Coates’ popular London Bridge march is 
played by Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra, on 
Sterno 1469 (1s. 6d.). On the other side is 
the same composer’s By the Sleepy Lagoon, 
an early piece of salon music. This is the 
better side of the two. 

On Rex 8242 (ls.) Jay Wilbur and his 
Band play selections from the films ‘* Ever- 
green’ and “ Princess Charming.” These 
are competently done and can be recom- 
mended to all who want these tunes. 


Blackpool hits on Regal 
Billy Mayerl and his piano 
The end of “ Little Man’’—our Gracie’s done it 
Charlie Higgins has some good riddles 


Selections from 


Miss Phyllis 


Mandolines and Guitars 


And now for a wave of mandolines, guitars, 
and similar grass skirts. Despite the colossal 
competition in this field, Sol Hoopii and his 
Novelty Quartet maintain their supremacy. 
The instruments used are a string bass, 
ukulele, guitar bass, and steel guitar, and on 
Brunswick 01822 (2s. 6d.) they play a one- 
step called Hula Girl and a waltz called 
King’s Serenade. The actual recording 
showsa falling off and the voices are too near 
the microphone. The former title includes 
“a magnificent rising scale, but some people 
might find the waltz monotonous. Then on 
Decca I°5107 (1s. 6d.) the Kalua Hawaiian 
Players are heard in a tune called Palisa 
and Ray Noble’s Under the Tropical Moon. 
The first is exceedingly dull, but there is a 
certain invention about the second, which is 
good summer evening fare; there is more 
singing than playing, to say nothing of some 
passable yodelling. A good Continental 
dance record is that by Oskar Joost, plaving 
Love’s last word is spoken, a waltz by Bixio, 
and Souvenir Tango. The former would be 
an excellent accompaniment for tableaux 
vivants, but the band is more at home in the 
tango. There are no vocals. (Decca F5091, 
ls. 6d.) However, if you want an absolute 
racket of strumming, I recommend Troise 
and his Mandoliers in the ubiquitous Madonna 
Mine and Old Monastery Bell, in which the 
vocalist is amplified out of all recognition, 
and reminds one of Barnes Bridge on Boat 
Race Day. (Rex 8244, Is.) 


Accordeons 


When Casey played his concertina he little 
knew what was coming—aprés moi le déluge. 
Two records are by Billy Reid and the London 
Piano-Accordeon Band. Here is disciplined 
playing, evidence of ample _ rehearsal. 
Dreamy Serenade has a surprisingly mascu- 
line vocal, while A little church around the 
corner reminded me of ’buses returning from 
an outing; these are on MR1354, while on 
MR1355 we have Little valley in the moun- 
tains and Stay a little closer to me, the first 
with a pleasant lilt and the second with an 
interpolated piano solo (is this quite playing 
the game?). The recording is a little forward, 
but itisa merry dim. Both are Regal-Zono. 
and cost ls. 6d. each. Next comes Primo 
Scala’s Accordeon Band in a _ two-part 
selection from ‘“‘ George White’s Scandals.” 
Mr. Scala gets an amazing amount out of his 
band, and the variety is surprising. People 
who want some bright tunes and dislike the 
instrumentation of jazz bands should hear 
this. There is indeed a crooner, but against 
this there is some splendid xylophone playing 
in chords (Rex 8245, lIs.). France falls 
into line with a record by The French Accor- 
deon Ensemble (alias The Ten Apaches) 
playing a waltz called Sweet Dreams and the 
popular tango Café in Vienna; the vocals 
are in English, which arouses our suspicions ! 
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(Sterno 1468, Is. 6d.) Lastly, a new band 
described as the Orquesta Pesenti playing an 
Argentine tango called Arroyito, and a 
mysterious number Paris ... Paris, also 
a tango. I feel it might be indelicate to 
enquire as to the precise meaning of those 
dots, but the lady who gets through a good 
deal of singing in this record drops into 
speech for a few moments, and those of you 
who know Spanish may possibly find the 
clue. (Regal-Zono. MR1364, Is. 6d.) 


Kittens on the Keys 


How many of the thousands who paid 
monthly homage to the late Miss da Costa 
know that this pianist has played the 
‘*Emperor’”’ concerto of Beethoven under 
Leslie Heward in Cape Town, and the Franck 
Variations for our own B.B.C.? Again, there 
actually exist in the English catalogues three 
classical recordings by this lady, and is it not 
a pity that one who possessed such a colossal 
technique should have wasted her time on a 
succession of arabesques signifying nothing? 
[ watched her career from the first 
English releases, and I think Mr. Jackson 
would agree with me that the years saw 
the decline of a very great artist. Even the 
arabesques are becoming smudged; it has 
all become too easy. After playing some 
bars from the 1812 Overture, Miss da Costa 
breaks into What are your intentions? from 
the film ‘* Twenty Million Sweethearts,’ and 
then treats us to l’ll string along with you, 
which is much the better side. (H.M.V. 
B8211, 2s. 6d.) Billy Mayerl, one of the 
first in the field, has preserved his original 
style, and thus remains inimitable for those 
who like this type of playing. In Savoy 
Havana Memories he plays ten tunes, which 
is good value. Recommended. (Columbia 
DB1419, 2s. 6d.) 

Patricia Rossborough, who stepped into 
Raie’s shoes when the latter went over to the 
H.M.V. label, plays A Fox-Trot Medley and 
on the other side a Waltz Medley, containing 
four and three tunes respectively. The 
former is remarkable for her treatment of 
Who, which is almost impossible to play on 
the piano, and I believe Miss Rossborough 
has created a record here. The waltzes are 
dull, as they must be on the piano. (Parlo. 
R1889, 2s. 6d.) 


On with the Medley 

Three more piano medleys are by Jack 
Wilson, Johnny Green and Jay Wilbur. Mr. 
Wilson has made an astonishing debut, and 
he is lucky in his recording, which pianistic- 
ally is the best of the month. It is probable 


that he only missed Mr. Jackson’s bunch by 
a few bars. In Musical Comedy Memories 
he shows an effective style in three numbers, 
and on the back manages to get a good deal 
out of Mighty lak a rose, which takes some 
doing on the piano. Jay Wilbur includes 
this tune in his Piano Medley on Rex 8246 
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Billy Mayerl 
(Poor Quirk—he’s for it again) 


(ls.). Mr. Wilbur just plays the notes, 
which is not terribly exciting, but he may 
win some of the Kunz public, and the record- 
ing is good. Anyway here’s sixpence off the 
medley tax. Johnny Green, who did some 
work for Columbia a short time ago, turns up 
on Brunswick 01821 (2s. 6d.) in a medley of 
his own works. Composers are said to be 
bad interpreters of their own works, and this 
record is more for tune lovers than rhythm 
fans. But for recording and playing you 
must hear Jack Wilson, whose number is 
Decca F5126 (1s. 6d.). 

Turning to the violin, there are new 
records by Albert Sandler and Alfredo 
Campoli, the former in Capua’s O Sole Mio 
and Ganne’s Eztase, accompanied by 
J. Samehtini (’cello) and J. Byfield (piano). 
Here is perfect balance, unmistakable 
artistry, and lovely recording. (Columbia 
DB1423, 2s. 6d.) Campoli has an organ 
accompaniment, and plays the Largo (yes, 
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by Handel) and Liddle’s Abide with me. 
The Handel aria is usually either sung by 
contraltos or played by ‘cellos and organs, 
and some people may not like it soaring on 
the violin. None the less, here is an 
opportunity for some full tone, while never 
losing sight of the rhythm. Technically, the 
Liddle is the better recording, and Campoli 
wisely avoids any sentimentality. (Decca 
F5100, 1s. 6d.) 

There is a solo record this month by Harry 
Robbins, who, for some time, played with 
Hylton. Here he gives us Kitten on the keys 
and Twelfth Street Rag on the xylophone, 
accompanied by a novelty quartet. Robbins 
once showed what he could do in an old 
H.M.V. record of Steppin’ Out, where he 
achieved some stylish breaks and avoided the 
“running up and down” business which is 
as far as most people ever get on this instru- 
ment. In this new record he misses most of 
his opportunities, and one regrets more and 
more the gramophonic absence of Teddy 
Brown. Recommended as a genial tinkle, 
but not as good playing. (Columbia DB1421, 
2s. 6d.) 


Cinema Organs 

Only three cinema organs. Sidney Torch, 
playing at the Regal, Edmonton, tackles 
difficult material in his medley / want to be 
snappy. When I say that his titles include 
the Varsity Drag, I've got Rhythm, and 
Bambalina, you will want to hear this out 
of curiosity, but don’t forget to look in at the 
chemist (Cotton-wool? You've said it). 
(Columbia DB1420, 2s. 6d.) Terance Casey 
at the Regent, Brighton, flutters about Jn a 
Bird Store, in which there seem to be a 
uumber of bells but precious few birds, and 
these are mostly nightingales, so you mustn’t 
play this at Oxted. Leaving the aviary, we 
find ourselves In a Clock Store, played with 
metronomic precision and including a care- 
fully devised ralleutando. More bells. 
Recommended to Herb. Williams. (H.M.V. 
B8207, 2s. 6d.) Reginald Dixon at the 
Tower, Blackpool, gives the sea storm a well- 
earned rest, and transfers his thunder to the 
countryside, using Rasbach’s T'rees as a basis 
for the general bedevilment. (Regal-Zono. 
MR1349, 1s. 6d.) 


Vocal 


Three records by Gracie Fields. Good. 
Two absolute winners. Splendid. First of 
all four numbers from the film ** Sing As We 
x0.”" On B8208 are Love, wonderful Love, 
and Just a catchy little tune, about which 
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there is nothing to be said except that in the 
latter Gracie proves herself an excellent 
siffeuse. On B8209 the fun begins with a 
superb song called In my little bottom drawer, 
which is incredibly funny and full of the 
oddest rhymes. This is backed by the name 
tune Sing as we go, with orchestra and chorus, 
and a fine rollick it all is. If you don’t 
respond to Gracie’s gorgeous cat-calls in the 
final chorus, well, then you must go to the 
chemist on a more serious errand. Finally, 
on B8210, there is a ridiculous song called 
There's millions and millions of women and 
what do you think ?— Little man, you've had a 
busy day. Well, that means the end of that 
song as sure as Gracie killed Sonny Boy. 
Those who have seen Miss Fields on the rare 
occasions when she really sets out to move, 
will doubly appreciate this record, and note 
the effect of the toy trumpet—these things 
want thinking out and deserve credit. 
Glorious, Gracie; you need not get unduly 
worried about your impersonators, for there 
is only one hall-mark. All H.M.V. at 
2s. 6d. each. 


A very hearty welcome to Hetty King, and 
may she find many new friends in the gramo- 
phone world. I know she wants seeing, but 
she gets a good deal of herself on the wax, 
and I recommend What does a sailor care? 
to all who are getting tired of what Mr. 
Agate has so aptly described as “ tea-cup 
adultery.”” With Ronald Frankau away we 
cannot manage a paragraph of rude records, 
but the reappearance of Miss King revives 
the old longing for recorded Robey. One 
need not be a Puritan to realise the disgusting 
state of much modern entertainment, and if 
entertainers like Mr. Robey and Miss King 
had had their way from the start, the present 
sins of suggestion and insinuation might never 
have arisen. Note particularly Miss King’s 
diction, which is of prime importance in the 
music-hall and in strange contrast to our 
crooners who are incapable of being heard 
without necking the microphone. The 
backing is a rather silly song called Down 
beside the Seaside. (Decca F5095, Is. 6d.) 


If it were not for the other side, Sophie 
Tucker’s record of That's something to be 
thankful for might be recommended for 
similar reasons. Here is sound philosophy, 
however crudely expressed, and Ted 
Shapiro’s accompaniment is masterly. But 
Lawd, you made the night too long, which 
should have died long ago, is in appalling 
taste. The exploitation of simple men is 
bad enough, but the white-waistcoated 
gentleman who sees fit to address the Deity 
with terms such as “ Hallelujah to yah”’ is 
an affront to human personality. (Parlo. 
R1869, 2s. 6d.) 

Now for the descent into the valley of 
mediocrity and inanity. From the film 
“Happy ’ we have Layton and Johnstone 
singing the name tune with a liberal 
allowance of piano solo, backed by Night on 
the Desert, sung with becoming dignity. 
(Columbia DB1422, 2s. 6d.) “ Hutch” 
(alias Leslie Hutchinson) does It’s all for- 
gotten now by Ray Noble, and the popular 
All I do is dream of you from the film “ Sadie 
McKee.” Plenty of piano vamping in this 
latter. (Parlo. R1885, 28. 6d.) Reilly and 
Comfort have two records. On F5103 is 
When you've a little springtime in your heart, 
from the film “‘ Evergreen,” which is lacking 


equally in style, rhythm and personality, 
and Over my shoulder, which is considerably 
better and done with a certain polish. On 
F5104 is Dreamy Serenade and Oh Muki, 
Muki, Oh! I love you so, which is more 
suited to duet treatment than the serenade. 
All have guitar and piano accompaniment, 
and both records are Decca at Is. 6d. each. 

George Barclay with his third record is 
comfortably settling down in the tradition, 
and does I never had a chance and On the 
Isle of Capri with a really stylish accom- 
paniment by Archie Alexander’s Blue Four 
on Regal-Zono. MR1353 (1s. 6d.). Diek 
Powell, with another excellent accompani- 
ment (orchestral), very nearly achieves a voice 
in two pathetic ditties from current films. 
Not all of us can achieve dreams of “‘ angels 
in negligée,”’ but such is the case with Dick 
in Why do I dream those dreams? and the 
angelic strain persists in J’ll string along 
with you. The former is from ‘“‘ Wonder 
Bar” and the latter from “‘ Twenty Million 
Sweethearts,” and the record is Decca 
F'5106 (1s. 6d.). Al Bowlly’s new record is 
interesting on account of the accompaniment 
by Monia Litter, whose career was outlined 
last month. As always with Bowlly the 
phrasing is impeccable, and therein lies his 
unmistakable claim to serious consideration. 
The numbers are Noble’s It’s all forgotten 
now and Madonna Mine. (Decca F5121, 
ls. 6d.) 





The Gramophone deeply regrets to 
announce the death on August 26th 
last of the brilliant pianist 


RAIE DA COSTA 


She was in her twenty-eighth year 
and, always delicate, wes unab!e 
to recover from an operation for 
appendicitis. 











When Anona Winn began recording she 
achieved the rare distinction of an Editorial 
mention, and there is no denying a certain 
winsome charm in her admittedly small 
voice. It is good plain fare, but in Always 
she has the misfortune to appear simul- 
taneously with Ina Souez, and two months 
behind Titterton. For love of you on the 
reverse is negligible, but the record can be 
recommended as a good inexpensive version 
of one of the best hits of the moment. 
(Regal-Zono. MR1352, Is. 6d.) Elsie 
Carlisle is evidently in dire need of further 
men-of-war, and moans sadly through All J 
do is dream of you and Driftin’ Tide. This 
latter song goes beyond the usual two note 
limit, and catches a good many people out ; 
it should form the hasis for a clever band 
arrangement. (Decca F5122, 1s. 6d.) This 
is also done by Pat Hyde, the schoolgirls 
darling or whatever she elects to call herself. 
Having heard her vocal efforts, we should 
appreciate a sample of those other instru- 
mental achievements of which we have heard 
not a little. Sleepy Head on the reverse is a 
sort of successor to Lazybones, and should 
appeal to similar people. The accompani- 
ments are by Edgar Jackson and his 
Orchestra. (Parlo. KR1890, 2s. 6d.) 

Phyllis Robins, late assistant to Les Allen, 
and chief vamp at’ Radiolympia, weighs in 
with two big hits—Little man, you've had a 
busy day and When a woman loves a man, 
which deserves special mention for having 
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commendable words; Sophie Tucker could 
work miracles with it. Miss Robins is 
suitably maternal about her Little Man, and 
in the spoken interlude proves herself a good 
actress, but her pronunciation wants looking 
to. (Rex 8247, 1s.) There is only one 
concerted record in this section, on which 
The Moderniques give a passable imitation 
of the Mills Brothers in Don’t let your love 
go wrong and a new version of Chinatown, 
my Chinatown. (Parlo. R1886, 2s. 6d.) As 
a tailpiece George van Dusen outbids all the 
poultry in Leadenhall Market with his 
yodelling of The Yodelling Huntsman and 
The Yodelling Farmer, with orchestra and 
effects. (Rex. 8249, 1s.) 


Funny Men 

You will have read last month that Jimmy 
O’Dea has been signed up by Decca and here 
he is in two recordings, and the public are 
invited to justify the faith of such a liberal 
allowance. The sketch Hands across the 
border has nothing to do with Berwick-on- 
Tweed, but is concerned with the eternal 
rivalry between Ulster and the I.F.S., which, 
80 we are assured on the record, is only 
resolved in the High Court of Heaven, so 
that Erin must temporarily accept her 
troubles. Mr. O’Dea is assisted by Richard 
Hayward, presumably the celebrated Gaelic 
singer, and Harry O'Donovan. The other 
record tells you about a remarkable event— 
none other than The Charladies’ Ball, in which 
Kathleen Drago takes the place of Hayward. 
O’Dea’s song on the second side is rich in 
rhymes. Recommended to all lovers of 
Irish humour. (Decca F5127 and F5120, 
ls. 6d. each.) 

Charlie Higgins has some good riddles on 
Rex 8348 (1s.), but some poor rhymes and 
one very bad lapse. However, there is 
enough fun to put this on your list. Finally, 
Albert Burdon has at last recorded his 
notorious sketch about George Washington 
with interruptions by The Awful Child. If 
your patience will last you will enjoy the 
dénouement. (Regal-Zono. 1351, 1s. 6d.) 


Speech Day 

Mary B. Maclean, described as an elocu- 
tionist, delivers two monologues on Decca 
F5047 (1s. 6d.). Dandy takes us to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and The Fairies is suitably 
whimsy. Both are well spoken and might 
easily start a vogue for the old-fashioned 
recitation. On Columbia DX594 (4s.) Ion 
Swinley recites Gray’s Elegy ; this is a piece 
of actuality, being recorded at the Parish 
Church of Stoke Poges, with organ and bells, 
which only last a few seconds and need put 
no one off. There is a short introduction by 
the Vicar (Rector on the label—there is a 
difference), who must have been nervous, 
because one of his remarks fails to make 
sense. Poetry is written to be spoken; 
hence its unpopularity at a time when most 
people have acquired the habit of reading 
with their eyes. Moreover, the recital of 
poetry in a small room creates an atmosphere 
of embarrassment, so that, in a sense, the 
microphone is the ideal medium for its 
proper enjoyment. The B.B.C. have had 
considerable success with their readings, but 
whether people will pay 4s. for recorded 
verse is another matter. This Elegy is difficult 
to achieve without dropping into a pedestrian 
gait, but Mr. Swinley carries it through with 
tremendous power and great beauty. An 
interesting record. 

RocER WIMBUSH. 
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Another delightful Ellington melody 


Dorsey Brothers’ new orchestra does well 


Louis Armstrong’s craziest so far 


New issues by Spike Hughes and his Negro Orchestra 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Blue Feeling 

Stompy Jones 

(H.M.V. B6502). 

You will have to think over your Ellington 
records for only a moment or two to realise 
that, behind all the exotic blending and 
fantastic contrasting of tone colours, intri- 
cate rhythms and cross-rhythms countering 
the beat, daringly unorthodox harmonies, 
and in fact the wholesale musical jugglery 
in which our negro friend indulges, practically 
every one of Ellington’s compositions is 
based on the foundation of just one simple 
but undeniably attractive little snatch of 
melody—sometimes eight, sometimes four, 
and at other times even only two bars. 

Take, for example, the fascinating Mood 
Indigo. The orchestral setting Ellington 
built up may have been intriguing, but the 
merit of the composition is almost wholly 
in this four-bar theme : 








True, Mood Indigo is a peculiarly good 


illustration of my point, use it is one of 
Ellington’s slow and most melodious items, 
but this gift of his for always being able to 
hit on a good melodic phrase as his basis 
is found equally in most of his faster and 
hotter numbers. Take, for a random 
instance, Stevedore Stomp. The whole thing 
springs from and is built around this seed : 





Now, in Blue Feeling, we are given yet 
another instance of a composition which gets 
home purely on eight bars of simple but 
jndubitably charming melody. Here it is: 


(Ex. 3) 























Actually this theme is repeated four times 
—first by the trombones, next by saxophones, 
then by trumpets, and finally by the en- 
semble—and the beautiful balance of the 
sections and the unique style of interpreta- 
tion each gives lends a particular glamour 
to the passage. 

The first time it is played it is phrased 
like this (I have added the harmonies to 
give you a more comprehensive idea) : 


(Ex. 4) 


Bell 




















but it seems probable that the rhythmic 
anticipations are merely orchestration de- 
vices, and that the theme in its original form 
was as shown in Example 3. 
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[It will also be noted that in its first pre- 
sentation by the trombones the melody 
stands out as in Example 3. If you listen 
carefully, however, you will hear the har- 
monies above the melody as in Example 4.] 

Now try Example 4 over on your piano 
and see if you do not agree that, even without 
the enhancing effect of the orchestra, this 
is a most charming little piece of melody. 
And opr classical-minded friends still persist 
in talking of Ellington as a drunken Harlem 
nigger and denying that there is any music in 
sé jazz %° ! 

Between the repetitions of this theme are 
some grand get-off solos—the first by 
“ Cooty,”’ who is, I suppose, to-day the 
greatest trumpet player in dance music, 
excepting perhaps Louis, but he is a law unto 
himself; the second by Lawrence Brown, who 
here plays his trombone with more simple 
sincerity and less flow’ry decorations, and 
consequently is at his best; and the third 
by that clarinet wizard, Barney Bigard. 
But good as these “ interludes’”’ are, it is 
that original theme which haunts me. And 
when you look into it you find it to be 
so very simple; no tricks, quite orthodox 
harmony,. just a lovely little fragment of 
melody. 

You may say that Stompy Jones—a real 
Ellington swing concoction, this—disproves 
my remarks that most of Ellington’s tunes 
are based on a particular melodic phrase, 
but I don’t think you will be right. I agree 
that the phrase, whatever it may have been, 
has assumed various forms in the gamut of 
gut-bucketing of which the record mostly 
consists, but if you follow the harmonies 
you will find that, unlike the last movement 
(which may be looked upon as the trio), , 
there is a set harmonic form which is repeated 
for the various solos, and it is more than 
likely that Ellington produced a definite 
melody which gave the boys their inspiration. 

However, be that as it may, whether I am 
proved right or wrong by this particular 
instance is far less important than the fact 
that the Duke has given us yet another one 
which is likely to send all who enjoy hot 
music into ecstasies—and not the least 
ecstatic moments are those which occur 
about an inch and a half from the start— 
Ellington and Braud taking the breaks, 


* * * 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Moon over Dixie (v by Sonny Greer) 

Jazz Convulst 

(Bruns. 01827). 

But that Ellington is not beyond coming 
unstuck at times is proved in both sides of 
these Brunswicks. There may be some excuse 
for Jazz Convulsions as it is a by no means 
recent recording, but Moon over Dizie is 
comparatively recent, about a year old. 
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The introduction is good even if it is some- 
what unnecessarily involved, and Cooty 
makes the first chorus worth hearing. But 
why they had to put in that vocal by Sonny 
Greer is not easy to understand. 


* * * 


Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) 
Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe (v by Johnny 
Mercer) 
Annie’s Cousin Fanny (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01834). 

If this is the Dorseys’ new orchestra now 
playing at the Sands Point Casino, Long 
Island—and one may presume it is—it is 
certainly getting the real Dorsey touch, the 
touch which, assisted by the orchestrations 
of that far too insufficiently acclaimed 
arranger-trombonist, Glen Miller, was re- 
sponsible for such delightful records as 
Shim-sham-shimmy (Bruns. 01505), Old 
man Harlem and By Heck (both 01575), to 
say nothing of the accompaniments to 
Mildred Bailey and the Boswell girls. 

The Heckle and Jibe number you have 
probably heard by Bennie Goodman and 
Co. on Col. CB712. It was a grand business 
and the Dorseys would have had to go some 
to beat it. But Tom and Jimmy can go 
some, and I am still wondering which version 
I prefer. Oh, yes, I know all about Bennie 
Goodman’s and Jack Teagarden’s playing in 
the former, but in addition to the neat, 
ingenious and swingy playing there is a 
delicious little twinkle in the eye of all this 
Dorsey stuff that makes it particularly genial. 

This twinkle blossoms out into quite a 
broad grin in the one about Annie’s Cousin 
Fanny. This is nearly all vocal, and the 
nonsense lyrics are amusing. The last 


chorus ... But no, it cant be meant.. 


Must be my soiled mentality again. 

If this new Dorsey band goes on as it seems 
to be going it should soon be as good as the 
all-star-pick-up outfits the Dorseys used for 
the By heck—Old man—Shim-sham sessions. 


* * * 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
Limehouse Blues 
Dallas Blues 


(Bruns. 01833). 

The atmosphere of Limehouse Blues is 
essentially slow and dreamy, and I can’t see 
it at this fast tempo. Still, as bright dance 
music the record has its appeal. The 
arrangement sounds like another of Gifford’s 
lively pieces of work and is in its way clever. 
As in most of these Gifford “‘ commercial- 
hot ”’ orchestrations the band is kept pretty 
busy and one is not given even a beat’s rest 
to take a breath. The combination plays 
with its usual verve, and if the solo and 
ensemble passages lack something in con- 
structive merit it is made up for by various 
twists on the good old hot licks capably put 
over. The drum and cow-bell break near 
the end is one of the more original stunts 
which may tickle you. 

Dallas Blues may not be such a success as 
a seller but, taken at a slower tempo, I think 
it the better side. 


* * * 


Spike Hughes and His Negro Orchestra 
(Am. N. 
Air in D flat 
Sweet sorrow Blues 
(Decca F5101). 
Here are yet two more from that batch 


of recordings by Pat Hughes which he did 
with his own selected pick-up negro orchestra 
when he was in New York last year. 

I notice that both the labels say “ arr. 
Hughes,” which suggests that these items 
are his paraphrases on probably traditional 
negro airs, though in fact neither is familiar to 
me. Be this as it may, they are tuneful 
little melodies. The first is in medium tempo, 
the second slower. Both are treated un- 
pretentiously but musically, and played with 
a nice easy swing. The team work of 
both the brass and saxophone sections 
seems unusually good, but I thought the 
rhythm section outstanding on both sides, 
due particularly perhaps to a good drummer 
—probably our friend Coilett. 

These light little melodies, treated like 
this, are soothing music of which one can 
stand quite a lot. 


* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
New Tiger Rag (v by Louis Armstrong) 
All of me (v by Louis Armstrong) . 

(Parlo. R1894). 

I thought that of all the crazy versions of 
Tiger Rag Louis Armstrong’s original on 
Parlo. R942 would remain the craziest, but 
against this new one it is a hymn. 

The Sousa Marches and Grand Opera 
borrowings appear to have been discarded in 
favour of such things as Sinding’s Rustle of 
Spring ; but that’s only one minor point of 
dozens equally scatty, and even if I add that 
the whole thing is played at the amazing 
speed of over 90 Lars to the minute, you will 
still have to hear the record before you will 
be able to gather any conception of how 
completely crazy and what an amusing lark 
(when taken in small doses) it all is. 

Returned to sanity (that’s enough from 
you, thanks, you largo lubbers: Louis’ 
playing is a good deal saner than some of you 
will allow yourselves to realise), Satch’mo 
does some nice trumpet-playing on the other 
side, which, what with his singing, is by no 
means one of his least fascinating records. 


* * * 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Strange Blues (v by Wingy Mannone) 

No calling card (v by Wingy Mannone) 

(Bruns. 01818). 

Wingy Mannone has only one arm, but 
he plays a good deal more trumpet than 
many people with two. 

You may remember him in Corrine 
Corrina by Red Nichols’ Five Pennies on 
Bruns. 1120. I do not know if it is the 
result of Mannone’s association with Red, 
but No calling card has a marked general 
similarity to many of the Five Pennies’ 
later records. It is perhaps too unpretentious 
to attract undue attention, but I have not 
heard such honest-to-goodness swingin a 
gut-bucket go-as-you-pleaser for some time. 
Much of the record is given over to tenor 
and clarinet solos—both rhythmical—and 
the whole affair is supported by a rhythm 
section that makes you feel good. 

The other side is slower but just as pleasing. 

I like records like these. They start the 
slippers tapping and make you feel cheery, 
— giving you the trouble to think 
why. 


Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
N.—Negro artists. V.—Vocal refrain. 
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Freddy Johnson and His Harlemites (N.) 

I got rhythm 

Tiger Rag 

(Decca F5110). 

This American Negro band was recorded 
in France, where most of its musicians have 
been for some time and where it has achieved 
considerable popularity among the French 
and Belgian fans. 

Freddy M. Johnson, arranger-pianist, was 
born in New York in 1904. He was brought 
to Europe by Sam Wooding, having pre- 
viously played with the earlier bands of 
Bennie Carter and Elmer Snowden. After 
leaving Wooding he joined the Versatile 
Four and then went to Brick Tops in Paris, 
where he subsequently became leader of his 
own band. I believe he is still there. He has 
various hot compositions to his credit. His 
orchestra has given at least one concert in 
the Salle Pleyel (Paris) and Freddy is proud 
of the fact that he once recorded with 
Marlene Dietrich. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the 
orchestra are its trumpet, James Arthur 
Briggs, and Frank ‘“ Big-boy ’’ Goodie, the 
tenor sax. 

Of Goodie I know little, but I can tell you 
something about Briggs. He was born in 
South Carolina in 1901 and was for some 
time with the renowned Will Marion Cook, 
with whose Southern Syncopated Orchestra 
he appeared extensively in America and at 
the Philharmonic Hall in London about 
1920, if I remember rightly. After the dis- 
solution of the Southern Syncopated, Briggs 
formed a band of his own and travelled 
Europe, prior to joining Nobb Sissle in 
America in 1929. It was early in 1933 
that he tied up with Freddy Johnson at 
Brick Tops. 

I recommend you to get the disc. The 
arrangement of J got rhythm has a tendency 
to be meaningless and this side has not 
appealed to me greatly, but Tiger Rag is 
good, even if it does mean adding yet another 
to your stock. 


ia 


BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Air in D Flat and Sweet Sorrow Blues by 
Spike Hughes and His Negro Orchestra 
(Decca F5101). 

All of me by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1849). 

Blue Feeling and Stompy Jones by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6502). 

Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe and Annie’s Cousin 
Fanny by The Dorsey Brothers’ Orches- 
tra (Bruns. 01834). 

No calling card and Strange Blues by Wingy 
Mannone and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01818). 

Tiger Rag by Freddy Johnson and His 
Harlemites (Decca F5110). 





CRAZY RHYTHM BANDS. 
Tiger Rag by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1849). 





VOCAL. 
Don’t let your love go wrong and Why don’t 
you practise what you preach? by The 
Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 01832). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Moon Country and Troublesome Trumpet by 
Nat Gonella (Decca F5108). 
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Dance Bands. 





First records by Van Phillips’ “ All-Star”? Orchestra 


Pleasing new record of “ Bitter Sweet” waltz by Victor Young 


in amusing new comedy number 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

I shall be very surprised if one of Bruns- 
wick’s biggest sellers this month is not the 
new recording of J’ll see you again, the waltz 
from Noel Coward’s “‘ Bitter Sweet ”’ (****). 
Victor Young and His Orchestra play beauti- 
fully and Young’s arrangement is melo- 
diously effective. Jack Fulton of Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra sings the refrain 
delightfully. 

The coupling is another attractive waltz, 
Beloved (****), with vocal refrain by the 
coloured singer Harlan Lattimore (01830). 


If you have heard Freckle Face broadcast 
you will know it is an attractive little tune, 
and even if it were not there are more than 
enough ideas in an arrangement well put 
over, by Ted Fio Rito and His Orchestra 
(Am.) (v by Muzzy Marcellino), to make it 
sound good (***) (01828). 


Another one which has frequently been 
broadcast, Memphis by morning, is well done 
by Anson Weeks and His Orchestra (Am.) 
(v by Pete Fylling) (***). In addition to 
exhibiting a satisfactory standard of legiti- 
mate musical competence, the band manages 
to get a good commercial swing into this 
bright melody without taking it too quickly 
or making it too hot for public approval. 

On the other side the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Am.) swing the pendulum just about as far 
in the opposite direction of sentiment in a 
song called JIJnfatuation (v by Kenneth 
Sargent) (**) (01817). 


DANCE BANDS. 
All I do is dream of you by Ray Noble and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6508). 


Beloved and I’ll see you again (waltzes) 
by Victor Young and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01830). 

Freckle Face by Ted Fio Rito and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01828). 

I hate myself and Out for no good by Lew 
Stone and His Band (Decca F5143). 

I’ll string along with you by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6503). 

It’s all forgotten now by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6509). 

Love thy neighbour by T'eddy Joyce and His 
Dance Music (Sterno 1465). 


Memphis by morning by Anson Weeks and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01817). 


Miss Otis regrets by Lew Stone and His 
Band (Decca F5152). 


My little black-haired baby by Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro(Odeon OT 121) 

So help me by Carroll Gibbons’ Savoy 
Orpheans (Col. CB773). 


When to-morrow comes by Roy Fox and His 
Band (Decca F5115). 


Roy Fox goes jungle 


Lew Stone 
An Odeon Rumba 


After last month’s I wish I were twins and 
Why don’t you practise? I cannot help feeling 
a slight tinge of disappointment over 
Adrian’s Ramblers’ (Am.) The better to love 
you, my dear (***) and I’ve got a warm spot 
in my heart for you (***) (both v by Chick 
Bullock—N.). Perhaps it is that this band 
is at its best in swing tunes, and these are 
of the melodic type. 

The second side is the more interesting 
with some pleasing solo playing by trumpet, 
clarinet and piano, but a word for the very 
nice little touches by the guitar in the first 
(01831). 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

In this supplement are The Breeze (v) 
(***) and Jt’s all forgotten now (v) (***), Van 
Phillips’ arrangements played by Van Phillips 
and His All-Star Orchestra, a combination 
picked for the specific occasions from West 
End musicians, which made its broadcasting 
debut as a feature last month. 

With their harp, oboe, and fiddles playing 
sugary bits, these are very polished and quite 
nice music, but I cannot work up any more 
enthusiasm even by approaching them, as I 
assume one is intended to, less as dance 
music and more as concerts for the home. 
There is something lacking. Is it that the 
arrangements, while being very musicianly 
and supplying adequate colour, need to be on 
more original lines to get the idea over? 
The refrain on each side is sung by Sam 
Browne (Col. CB774). 


Easy come, easy go (v) (***) and So help me 
(v) (***) by Carroll Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans 
are two more than averagely good arrange- 
ments interpreted in the typical warm, 
smooth Gibbonesque manner (CB773). 


At the Court of Old King Cole (v by Les 
Allen) (***), Dreamy Serenade (Tango) (v by 
Les Allen) (**), Don’t let your love go wrong 
(v by Len Burman) (***) and J never had a 
chance (v by Les Allen) (**) by Henry Hall’s 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra are on CB772 and 
CB771, all as broadcast. 





DECCA (ls. 6d.) 


Apart from Out for no good, which is dealt 
with among the film tunes, of Lew Stone and 
His Band’s latest I enjoyed most / hate 
myself (v by “ Tiny ’’ Winters) (****) (F5143) 
and Miss Otis regrets (v by Nat Gonella) (****), 
which on F5152 is coupled with a somehow 
not very gripping version of a new song by 
Hoagy Carmichael, Judy (v by Nat Gonella). 

I hate myself is a fine swing record. The 
phrasing of Tiny Winters’ vocal may be a 
little mechanical, Joe Crossman’s saxo- 
phone may be rather messy (for him) in 
style, and after the vocal the modulation 
(the weak point of so many records) is not 
too good, but these are local shortcomings 
and do not seriously upset the impression 
created by the record as a whole. 

As a song Miss Otis regrets is a most 
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original and amusing inconsequentiality. 
Miss Otis regrets she cannot lunch to-day, 
madam, runs the lyric. The words are set 
to an ingenuous little one-finger melody, 
and one gains the impression of the lady’s 
suave, straight-faced butler politely ‘phoning 
her mild apologies for having to cancel her 
appointment. The matter-of-factness of it 
all and the butler’s imperturbability (and 
this is where the joke comes in) are rather 
surprising because the reason for the antici- 
pated absence of Miss Otis is that, having 
shot her lover in a lane the previous night, 
summary justice has been meted out and 
she has that morning been executed. 


Another one that tells of a tragedy, but 
of a rather different sort, is Ozzie Nelson and 
His Orchestra’s (Am.) Poor Girl (v) (**) 
(F5118). The coupling is J hate myself (v) 
(**), but I recommend the Lew Stone in 
preference. 


Other records by Lew Stone and His 
Band are the two melody numbers, J never 
had a chance (v by Al Bowlly) (***) on 
F5131 and Isle of Capri (v by Nat Gonella) 
(***) on F5132. The latter may become 


a second Play to me, gipsy. 


Two of the most interesting things we have 
had for some time from Roy Fox and His 
Band are Jungle Drums (***) and 
Drowsy Blues (***). Both are slow numbers, 
arranged by Jack Nathan, the band’s pianist, 
and both have distinct leanings towards the 
negro style. The latter remark implies not 
only music of a somewhat unconventional 
flavour, but music to play which as it should 
be played requires an understanding of sub- 
ject a good deal in advance of that of many 
bands which attempt to feature it. That 
Roy Fox’s boys have this understanding is 
made more apparent from these discs than 
many who may judge from some of the 
recent “‘ commercial ’’ dance records might 
believe possible. Honours to Leslie Lambert 
for the trumpet-playing, also a word of praise 
to Maurice Burman for his tympani effects 
in Jungle Drums (F5124). 

Two other Nathan arrangements (but of 
more conventional material and so on more 
conventional lines) which have turned out 
well are the slow Every time I look at you 
(***) and the subdued Dreamy Blues (***) 
(both v by Denny Dennis) (F5117). 


Harry Woods and His New Jersey Orches- 
tra (Am.) offer typical American commercial 
dance versions of Spellbound (v) (**) and So 
help me (v) (**) (F5134), and Jay Whidden 
and His Orchestra (Am.) of Somebody cares 
for you (v) (***) and the waltz, Dream of me, 
darling (v) (**) (F5135). 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

All the H.M.V.s I have for this section 
are by Ray Noble and His Orchestra, but no 
one is likely to find cause to complain about 
that. 

Excepting for an exhilarating performance 
of the Spanish one-step Lady of Madrid (v) 
(***) (B6510) all the numbers are of the 
dreamy melodic type, and Ray treats them 
that way—mostly soft, subdued and just 
musical stuff, recorded with an eye to 
balance which has resulted in a nice warmth 
and colour of tone. 

The titles are: Remember Me (v) (***) 
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(B6508), Dreamy Serenade (v) (***) (B6510) 
and I never a chance (v) (***) which 
breaks into rumba rhythm towards the end 
(why?) and Jt’s all forgotten now (v) (****) 
(B509). As usual, Al Bowlly sings all the 
refrains. 





ODEON (2s. 6d.) 


An authentic rumba played by a genuine 
native band, and an excellent sample— 
Negrita de mi alma (My little black-haired 
baby) (rumba) (****), coupled with the tango, 
Yo no se porque te quiero (I don’t know why 
I love you) (***), by Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro (both v in Spanish) (OT121). 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy’s vocal, the two jazz pianists 
doing their stuff. and a spot of Bert Wilton’s 
trumpet are things which will help to sell 
Like taking candy from a baby (***), another 
of Harry Roy and His Orchestra’s peppy ones. 
On the other side they do Dreamy Serenade 
(v) (**) (R1884). 

is Dreamy Serenade business, by the 
way, is another of those melodies which (like 
Play to me, gipsy) I think are just so-so and 
then wake up to find are raging hits. I 
mention this just so that I, or rather you, 
won't get caught out. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Without anything startling to obtain it, 
Billy Cotton and His Band produce a satis- 
fying record of Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! (v) 
(***), with a befitting punch to the last 
chorus. On the other side they give us yet 
another record of Dreamy Serenade (v) (**), 
this time as a tango (MR1360). 

The same artists are on MR1361, playing 
Ridin’ around in the rain (v) (**), coupled 
with Spellbound by Vincent Lopez and His 
Orchestra (Am.) (v) (**). The latter is 
better to listen to than for dancing. 





CLASSIFICATION 





To support the information given 
in the reviews, asterisks are included 
this month again in this as well as the 
Show and Film Tune section. 


One asterisk signifies not particu- 
larly interesting ; 

two, just pleasantly melodious ; 

three, interesting ; 

four, unusually skilful ; 

five, an outstandingly brilliant 
arrangement exceptionally well in- 
terpreted. 








REX (ls.) 

There is little to be said that you are not 
likely to be able to guess of Jack Payne and 
His Band’s Stay a little closer (v) (only * 
mainly because this is such a dreary tune), 
Memories of the hours spent with you (v) 
(*** because this is a most tuneful waltz) 
(8239), The Breeze (v) (*** partly for a 
rhythm one can dance to) and J never had 
a chance (v) (**) (8240). 

All have vocal refrains by Billy Seott- 
Coomber. Among the things I don’t like are 
his hard consonants. Why does he, for 
instance, call it “ charnce’”’ instead of chance ? 


STERNO (ls. 6d.) 

Teddy Joyce and His Music’s best this 
month will be found among the Show and 
Film tunes, but there are also points in favour 
of their /t’s all forgotten now (v) (**). I am 
sorry I cannot say much in favour of the 
coupling, A little church arownd the corner (v) 
(*), but the fact of the matter is that the tune 
is just another Blackpool pub-corner pot- 
boiler. 


Charlie Kunz and His Band are rather cut 
and dried in So help me (v by Dawn Davis) 
(*) and the inevitable Dreamy Serenade (v) 
(*),and my preference is for Billy Merrin and 
His Commanders’ Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! 
(v) (**) and ELvery time I look at you (v) (**). 





BLACKBIRDS OF 1934 


This excellent show at the 

London Coliseum is recom- 

mended to all readers to whom 
coloured Artists appeal 











Instrumental 


Nat Gonella and His Trumpet 


AVING dealt with Nat Gonella and 

His Trumpet at some Jength on page 62 
of our issue for July last I need only say that 
Troublesome Trumpet (v by Brian Lawrence) 
and Moon Country (v by Nat Gonella) (Decca 
F5108), which were issued on August Ist 
but unfortunately arrived too late for last 
month’s reviews, are much the same sort of 
thing as his Sweet Sue and Georgia, and 
equally brilliant. 

The accompaniments are provided by 
Brian Lawrence (violin) and His Quaglino’s 
Quartet, with the addition of Harold Hood, 
a young amateur pianist discovery who is 
a most advanced soloist (note the acc. to 
Moon Country) and augments the Quartet 
for its stage appearances, Bob Dryden 
(drums), and that grand tenor saxophonist, 
Don Barrigo, whose solo is an outstanding 
feature of Troublesome Trumpet. 





Vocal 


Rumba by the Boswells 


ONT LET YOUR LOVE GO 

WRONG and Why don’t you practise 
what you preach? are two more good ones by 
the Boswell Sisters (Am.) (Bruns. 01832). 

I expect by now everyone is more than 
sufficiently familiar with the Boswells for it 
to be unnecessary for me to do more than 
give the general description that the former 
title is mostly in rumba rhythm and the 
latter on the bright, snappy side. Perhaps 
in the accompaniments one misses something 
of the subtle perfection of the Dorseys, but 
whoever the boys are who provide these 
accompaniments, they are a good deal more 
than adequate. 
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Show and Film Tunes 


Edgar Fackson hates 
—but what 





Another of those half-an- 
for no good”—but Lew Stone 
Teddy Foyce does a 











Bottoms Up 
Little did I dream, 
**Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
George Beuler) (Bruns. 01825). 
Pleasant in its peaceful way. 


Waitin’ at the gate for Katy (see p. 104 Aug.). 
*Burtnett’s (Earl) Drake Hotel Orch. 
(Am.) (v by Male Trio) (Parlo. R1893). 
As a pretty little ditty for the nursery this 
performance may have its uses. The 
arrangement is too puerile and the band too 
devoid of style and swing for me to recom- 
mend it for any other purpose. 


* * *” 


Cotton Club Parade 


As long as I live (see p. 104 Aug.). 

**Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 

(Decca F5132—with Isle of Capri). 

Hardly Lew Stone at his best. The first 
chorus is inclined to sound laboured and the 
false modulation which follows into the vocal 
refrain is scrappy and unnecessarily long. 
The band seems more comfortable in Lew 
Davis’ trombone solo, and, developing some- 
thing of its real swing, almost succeeds in 
keeping it up for the last chorus. Perhaps 
most of the faults are due to a not very 
inspired arrangement. 


* * * 


Dancing Fool 


Simple and Sweet 
**Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Muzzy Marcellino) (Bruns. 01828— 
with Freckle face, you’re beautiful). 
The introduction suggested that this might 
turn out to be a rather beautiful arrangement, 
but the early promise was not fully redeemed. 
Nevertheless, a very fair record of this senti- 
mental slow ballad. | 


* * * 


Hollywood Party 


Hot Chocolate Soldier (see p. 65 July). 
*Osborne’s (Will)'Orch. (Am.) (v by Will 
Osborne) (Rex 8241). 

Although the recording companies will 
continue to call them fox-trots, these 
‘* marionette ’’ novelty marches are not the 
best of material for dance bands. Still,if you 
like the kind of thing, this record has its good 
points. ; 


I've had my moments (see p. 65 July and 105 


Aug.). 

**Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5131—with I never had a 
chance). 

Another one which Lew Stone has not 
quite managed to bring off. The saxophone 
section, led by Joe Crossman, is good all 
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Sentiment in Dance Music 
do you say? 





hour-to-write tunes :: “Out 
finds it in Tiny Winters :: 
fine one for Sterno 








through, but the background work of various 
people in the brass ambles. Not until Lew 
Davis’ trombone comes in about half an inch 
from the end does one hear anything from 
the brass that sounds convincing, or in 
proper perspective. The arrangement, too, 
is not above reproach. There are times when 
the development of the plot seems to get 
held up. 


* * 


Mandalay 


When to-morrow comes (see p. 105 Aug.). 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Peggy Dell) 

(Decca F5115—with Little valley in the 
mountains). 

This is more like it. A straightforward, 
workmanlike dance arrangement by Harry 
Gold is taken at a nice easy tempo, and the 
band sounds comfortable and rhythmical. 
The writing, especially in the last chorus, 
is neat and effective, and I liked the saxo- 
phones particularly, both here and in the 
vocal refrain. 

The backing hasn’t gone so well with me. 
I don’t like hymns on dance bands at any 
time, and less still when they try to be church 
organs and pile on the agony with a choir. 
The best thing about the record is the rather 
nice balance of the brass just after Denny 
Dennis’ singing. 


Many Happy Returns 
Boogie Man (The). 


***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Joe Crossman) 
(Decca F5130). 

Not outstanding until the vocal refrain, but 
from then on Lew Stone gets right back on 
form again in a record that neatly carries out 
the intent of the song without overdoing it. 

Joe Crossman’s way of putting over the 
vocal is excellent. 


Fare thee well. . 
****Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) (v 
by Lesbert Lombardo) (Bruns. 01824). 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 

(Decca F5130). 

I have had to screw myself.to the point to 
allot the stars to these two records as I have. 
Sentiment is a thing which never gets home 
with me in dance music, not, I think, because 
I am any less sentimental than the average 
member of the community, but because I 
need an appropriate vehicle to arouse 
sentiment in me. Dance music is not, or 
rather should not be made into that 
vehicle. I can enjoy the melodic side of it 
when the melody is worth enjoying, and I 
think I can appreciate its purely musical 
aspects when they are worthy of apprecia- 
tion, but the things that appeal to me most 
are its liveliness, the curious sort of excitement 
its rhythm (when it is played by bands which 
have any real rhythm) provokes in me, and 
the ingenuity of the original technique 


developed by its more enlightened arrangers 
and musicians. When sentiment is intro- 
duced the liveliness and rhythm necessarily 
fade out, and just as certainly, if not for such 
obvious reasons, does the same fate befall its 
technique; thus sentiment robs it of the 
characteristics which, to my way of thinking, 
are its very essence. 

But that there are others with different 
opinions is all too obvious from the success 
which so-called dance records of sentimental 
songs, played in sentimental way, enjoy, and 
as these reviews, if they are to be of any use 
to readers, must judge a music less on whether 
its type appeals to the reviewer, and more on 
whether he finds a sample good of its type, 
I feel that in this case, at any rate, I must say 
that Lombardo has made a record that should 
sell well. It is one big daub of sentiment, 
and the suave perfection with which the band 
plays and the crooner caresses only make 
it all the more smarmily ingratiating. 

Personally, I prefer the Lew Stone 
recording, if only because it is so much less 
sensual, but I cannot deny Lombardo the 
extra star for the polish and control his 
orchestra displays. 

The same remarks apply equally if not 
more strongly to: 


Sweetest music this side of Heaven ( The). 
***Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) (Vv 
by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 01824). 


* * * 


Radiol ympia 
Tune In. 
**Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Denny Dennis) 
(Decca F5123). 

How some of those lay press contributors 
do fall for it ! 

They spun the old one on my worthy 
colleague A. P. Luscombe Whyte, and he 
swallowed it so completely that in the 
Evening Standard of August 16th last he 
took the trouble to repeat that this song by 
Leslie Holmes and Leslie Sarony was composed 
in half an hour. Possibly it was, but it beats 
me how they managed to waste so much time 
on it. I have never heard a more infantile 
lyric, and the tune isn’t such a lot better. 

If Mr. Whyte really believes that the two 
Leslies set up anything approaching a record, 
he may be interested to learn that Ellington 
and his band composed, arranged and 
recorded in 8 minutes’ spare time at the end 
of a session Stevedore Stomp (H.M.V. B6106, 
Mr. Whyte), which by comparison is a classic 
opus. 

As regards this Roy Fox record, he has 
done about as good a job, in its essentially 
commercial way, as one could expect, and 
the recording at any rate is good, but Decca 
usually do their dance bands proud now 
that they have got that new studio going. 
I don’t know if my machine has a particu- 





Unless otherwise stated the ey are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this section 
under their respective titles. Where the coupling 
is not a show or film tune its title is given with 
that of the first side, and except where otherwise 
stated is by the same artists. 

The 7 and date(s) after a title are 
those o issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention f pperenay released records of the tune 
is made. here no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the title to be released 

Prices—Brunswick, : 














° . 2s. 
Imperial-Broadcast, 1s. 6d.; Regal-Zonophone 
ls, 6d.; Rex, 1s.; Sterno, ls. 6d. 
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larly good day on, but the bass tone is 
delightful—clean, rich and warm, and just 
the right amount. 


* * * 


Sadie McKee 


All I do is dream of you. 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Sid Buckman) 
(Decca F5123). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 
(H.M.V. B6508—with Remember Me). 

Another of Ray Noble’s bright ones. No 
attempt to be unduly clever in the arrange- 
ment, but plenty of variety and a grand 
dance swing all through. Fine solo work by 
Max Goldberg (trumpet) and Freddy Gardner 
(saxophone), and the right sort of piano stuff 
from Harry Jacobson. 

Roy Fox takes the number rather slower 
and in a slightly more conventional way, but 
his is a good record also. Nice recording 
again too, very nearly as good as the H.M.V. 


* * * 


Sitting Pretty 


Ballad of the South ( The). 
***Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Frank Luther) (Bruns. 01825). — 

A good light rhythmic Blues number 
played in the usual Reisman way. (Bruns- 
wick’s bass seems a bit weak—particularly 
after the H.M.V. and Decca—doesn’t it?) 


* * « 
Social Register 
I didn’t want to lose you, 
Why Not? 
**Club Carolina Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01823). 


When it comes to putting kid-glove polish 
on melody numbers, the Club Carolina 
Orchestra (I believe this may be Hal Kemp’s 
band) almost has Lomba:io skinned—but 
not quite so fulsome, thank goodness. 


* a * 


Spy 13 
Sleepy Head. 
***Qsborne’s (Will) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Will Osborne) (Rex 8241). 
The song (of the Lazybones genus) is a 
good one, and there will probably be many 


- other dance band records. I see no reason 


to wait for them. This version is, in its 
straightforward way, a thoroughly satisfac- 


tory one. 
* * 


Twenty Million Sweethearts 


Fair and Warmer. 
*Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Sid Buckman) 
(Decca F5114). 
***Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 
(H.M.V. B6503). 
**Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v by Dick 
Powell) (Bruns. 01820). 

Ray Noble in a less ambitious moment, 
but nevertheless good and rhythmical. A 
straight first chorus is relieved by Max 
Goldberg’s mellophone. 

Later Lew Davis is again a feature on his 
trombone. 

The tempo of the Brunswick is more 
vivacious, and those who like piano solos will 
find here a whole chorus. ‘There are also 
two vocal refrains. 
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Roy Fox’s performance is not improved by 
the distressing tone of the trombone solo, 
which is also badly interpolated, and the 
trumpet is none too sure of high notes in the 
last chorus. 


Iu string along with you. 

**B.B.C. (Hall’s) Dance Orch. (v * Les 
Allen) (Col. CB770—with Little valley 
in the mountains—tango). 

**Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by — Dennis) 
(Decca F5114). 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 
(H.M.V. B6503). 

***Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Muzzy Marcellino) (Bruns. 01820). 

**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. 
R1883). 

Finicky ‘isn’t quite the right word for the 
Columbia, any more than stodgy is for the 
Decca or the Parlophone, but for the moment 
I can’t think of any nearer. 

What with flutes, violins, and all the rest 
of it, the Brunswick is at times somewhat 
over-orchestrated, nevertheless it is a good 
record in its way; but again it is the H.M.V. 
Ray Noble has got the light care-free senti- 
ment of the song, and apart from that the 
technique of the whole thing is so much 
better, at least than the others, to which I 
have given two stars. 


Out for no good. 

**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v by Harry Roy) 
(Parlo. R1883). 

****Stone’s (Lew) Orch. (v by “ Tiny ”’ 
Winters) (Decca F5143—with J hate 
myself ). 

Oh lady be good to me and listen to the 
Decca. What a peach ofa record! Just the 
treatment this tune calls for, and played with 
that irresistible swing which only Lew Stone 
and Ray Noble seem able to get over here. 
It shouldn’t be long before Tiny Winters 
becomes as hig an attraction as.a singer as 
Nat Gonella—then there’ll be two like that 
in the band. Another point I must draw 
your attention to is the fine team-work of 
the saxophones. Then there's Bill Harty, 
and . . . But go and buy the darned thing. 
You'll not regret it. 

The Parlophone, with its vocal by Harry 
Roy, also has plenty of pep. 


* * * 


We're Not Dressing 


Love thy neighbour (see pp. 28 June, 66 
July, and 105 Aug.). 

****Joyce’s (Teddy) Dance Music (v) 
(Sterno 1465—with Madam, will you 
walk ?). 

Well, well, here’s a surprise. Teddy Joyce 
in a really outstandingly good record. I 
don’t quite know why it should be a surprise, 
but somehow it has given me one. Per- 
haps the reason is that while everyone 
seems agreed that Teddy himself is a great 
little showman, reports on the band have 
not been so good. Perhaps it is that Sterno, 
catering, as they must at the price, for an 
essentially ‘“ popular’’ market, so seldom 
put out a record that can be called sophisti- 
cated. Perhaps . But why go on 
perhapsing ? There it is. An unusual and 
clever sort of arrangement (note, for instance, 
the introduction), played not only with 
musical competence, but with more than 
enough appreciation of the game for liberties 
to be attempted and brought off. 

And let me add that this opinion is a 
sincere one, and not merely by way of 
compensation for my last month’s criticism 


of Sterno’s recording. (Which, incidentally, 
sounds considerably better with the new 
Rothermel-Brush pick-up I borrowed from 
our technical department to try out. This 
pick-up is giving excellent results on the 
four-year-old Columbia 250 which [I still use 
in preference to any of the newer sets [ have 
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She reminds me of you. 
*Burtnett’s (Earl) Drake Hotel Orch. 
(Am.) (v) (Parlo. R1893). 

And this reminds me that I’ve come to the 
end of my space. Just as well. To review 
this record would not have been my least 
embarrassing job this month. 


heard at the money.) 


i . - 


EpaaR JACKSON. 


The Month’s Most Popular Melodies 


1. Little man, you’ve had a busy day. 


2. Wagon Wheels. 
5. Over my shoulder. 


3. Aloha Beloved. 
6. Springtime in your heart. 


4. Happy. 
7. The show is over. 


(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales during the four weeks ended August 25th last.) 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 





Best sellers for the four weeks ended August 25th last: 


BRUNSWICK.—Love thy neighbour and 
Ridin’ around in the rain—Bing Crosby. busy 


(01786.) 


COLUMBIA.— Beat o° my heart and May I— 
Carroll Gibbons’ Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 


(CB760.) 


DECCA.—Little Black Shawl and Little man, 
you've had a busy day—Roy Fox and His 


Band. (F3993.) 


H.M.V.—I ain’t lazy, I’m just dreaming and 
Little man, you've had a busy day—Paul 


Robeson. (B8202.) 


PARLOPHONE.— Medley (intro. : Memories 
of you, Goodbye Blues, Rain, Happy Feet, 
It don’t mean a thing, I got rhythm, Every- 
body loves my baby)—Harry Roy and His 

(R1859.) 


Tiger-Ragamuffins. 


BROADCASTS 


Robins. 


REGAL-ZONO.— Little man, you've had a 

day and The show is over—Billy 
Cotton and His Band. 

REX.—Little man, you’ve had a busy day 
and When a woman loves a man—Phyllis 

(8257.) 

STERNO.— Kunz Medley No. 7 (intro. : 
If you were the only girl in the world, When 


(MR1313.) 


Irish eyes are smiling, Beautiful garden of 


roses, I ain’t got nobody, Time on my hands) 
—Charlie Kunz (piano solos). 


(1453.) (T) 


Love's last word is spoken and Spea 


—Walford Hyden’s Melodians. (1449.) (7) 
WINNER (Edison Bell Black Label).— 
Charlierette and Ma 
Accordeon Band. 


Zulie—Zigano’s 
(W128.) 


(t) Exact figures not yet available. 


*Tunes most frequently heard in the broadcast programmes were : 


Week ended Sat. Aug. 18th. 
( All I do is dream of you. 
1 Easy come, easy go. 
’') Lady of Madrid. 
Over my shoulder. 


5 I never had a chance. 
Madonna Mine. 


Little man, you’ve had a 
7 \ busy day. 
Nasty Man. 
Cocktails for two. 
Dreamy Serenade. 
oe aoe he — a little 


| rite iiing along. 
12. I hate myself. 
Ridin’ p sane in the rain. 

Spellbound. 
Very thought of you (The), 
I’ve had my moments. 
Memphis by morning. 
Moon Country. 
Remember Me. 

When a woman loves. 
‘Beat o’ my heart. 
Fare thee well. 
House is haunted (The). 
Hot chocolate soldier. 
23. < Lollipop Major. 

*) Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! 
Sleepy Head. 
Show is over (The). 
Tick-tock town. 
| Wedding in the air. 


18. 





Week ended Sat., Aug. 11th: 
1. Don’t let your love go 
wrong. 
Lazin’. 
Lady of Madrid. 
Very thought of you (The). 
5. All I do is dream of you. 


I’ll string along with you. 
Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! 
_ Cocktails for two. 
Dreamy Serenade. 
Every time I look at you. 
I hate myself. 
Keep on doin’ what you’re 
8.< doin’. 
Memphis by morning. 
Madonna Mine. 
Nasty Man 
Ridin’ around in the rain. 
| Sleepy Head. 








Week ended Sat., Aug. 4th: 
Don’t let your love go 


wrong. 
Little man, you’ve had a 
busy day. 
3. I hate myself. 
I’ll string along. 
Near and yet so far. 
Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! 


* Titles broadcast less than 
four times during the week are 
not mentioned in this list. 





AL os Court of Old King 
Col 


All I do is dream of you. 
Breeze (The). 

Fresh as a daisy. 
Happy. 

I never had a chance. 
Isle of Capri. 

Jungle Fever. 

Lazin’. 

Lady of Madrid. 
Memphis by morning. 
Madonna Mine. 

| Nasty Man. 


Week ended Sat., July 28th: 
3 Lazin’. 
2 1K hate myself. 





Lady of Madrid. 
Little man, you’ve had a 
4, busy day. 
Nasty Man. 
House is haunted (The) 
I’ve had my moments. 
6.< Keep on doin’ what you’re 
doin’. 
Madonna Mine. 
- At the Court of Old King 
Cole. 
Freckle Face. 
Near and yet so far. 
10.< So Nice. 
When a woman loves a 





man. 
When you’ve got a little 
springtime in your heart. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 





“LES SYLPHIDES "—s 


LF carr pieces of Chopin’s are comprised in the ballet Les 
Sylphides? asks a reader. One would expect the pro- 
gramme to tell, but I know none that does. Happening to be 
working at Covent Garden on a night when this was performed, 
[ jotted down the themes (Sol-fa comes in useful in the dark), 
and, with the good example in mind of our helpful friend 
Mr. R. P. Williams, who gave us the list of Delius scores, I 
append a note of recordings, for anyone who has seen the 
ballet and likes to refresh his mind’s eye with a memory of 
its cool loveliness while listening to the music. 

I list the items as danced by the Ballets Russes this season 
(other Ballets may have altered the order). The recordings 
named are those I find in a necessarily quick run through the 
catalogues. There may possibly be in existence a few others. 

1. Orchestral introduction : the tiny Prelude in A, Op. 28, 
No. 7. Recorded by H.M.V. on B3328—Hambourg; and 
DB2016—Cortot ; by Columbia on 4215—London Flute Quartet ; 
and by Lortat, on the piano, in the set 9568-71 (the particular 
dise on which this Prelude comes is not stated). 

2. The first dance: Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, No. 2. 
Recorded by H.M.V., D1871—Lamond. 

3. Waltz in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1 (posthumous). Recorded 
by H.M.V., D1628—de Greef; C2579—Hambourg; and DA761 
—Pachmann ;_ by Decca, F2708—Worden, and (presumably 
this is the same—the opus number is not given) by Murdoch 
on K682. 

4. Mazurka in D, Op. 33, No. 2 (23rd Mazurka). Recorded 
by H.M.V., C2009—Niedzielski; DB2149—Rubinstein; and 
DA511—Kreisler ; and by Columbia, LX99—Friedman. 

5. Mazurkain C, Op. 67, No. 3 (44th Mazurka). Recorded 
by H.M.V., B3550—Niedzielski; and by Columbia, LX 102— 
Friedman. 


School Gramophone Notes 





memorandum by W.R. A. 


6. Repetition of the opening Prelude in A, danced. 

7. Waltz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2. Recorded by 
H.M.V., DB860—Pachmann; DB1321—Cortot; B3798—Ham- 
bourg; and DB1495—Rubinstein; by Columbia, LX137— 
Huberman (violin); Decca, F2708—Worden (this disc contains 
two of the waltzes in the Ballet). 

8. Grande Valse Brillante in E flat, Op. 18. Recorded by 
H.M.V., DB1131—Backhaus ;s D1222—de Greef ; and DB1273— 
Paderewski. 

I venture to suggest, now that there is so large a measure of 
collaboration between several big companies, that they should 
make up their catalogues alike. Turning quickly from one to 
another is often tiresome. H.M.V., for instance, sensibly lists 
all Chopin together alphabetically, from Ballades down to 
Waltzes. The other firms scatter all the forms through the 
catalogue, so that one has to consult a dozen different places. 
Presumably this is for the benefit of those who want Prelude, 
and don’t know who wrote it: but for the busy man it is a 
nuisance. 

While I think of it, I may answer another question some- 
times asked: are there any piano solo arrangements of modern 
symphonies? The ‘‘ Analytic Symphony Series”’ by Goetschius 
(U.S.A., Ditson—Boosey, here) contains about forty numbers, 
mostly older works up to Brahms; but among them are 
Sibelius’s First, d’Indy’s Second (B flat, Op. 57—not the 
Mountain), the New World, S.-S.’s Third, the Franck, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, Fifth and Sixth. Some of us might 
think the analyses extremely minute, but no one is bound to 
worry about that. A very good point is that the orchestration 
is indicated—as, of course, ought to be done, and rarely is, in 
all piano arrangements of such works. The average price of 
the series is a dollar. 


A Lesson on Musical Expansion 


fe AAcr and inexact repetition appear frequently in the works 
of Percy Grainger, and an interesting way of opening a series 
of lessons on musical expansion would be to play to the class 
the orchestral version of Shepherd’s Hey, and ask the children 
to discover the number of repetitions of the four opening bars 
which contain the germ idea. ‘Quite young pupils will do this 
correctly if allowed to make a dot in their notebooks for each 
repetition. Afterwards an enquiry might be made. into the 
methods Grainger adopted to avoid monotony. Stimulating 
answers are often forthcoming. With older pupils the exercise 
may be increased in difficulty by substituting Arensky’s Basso 
Ostinato for the Grainger piece, thus compelling sustained 
attention to a lower part. Later on a study of the elements of 
repetition, balance, and variety in combination might be made. 
This may be effectively approached by listening to the melodies 
of a number of familiar national songs played on this occasion 
at the keyboard. When the underlying principles of structure 
are understood, a simple Haydn quartet should be played on 
the gramophone as a classic example of the unification of a 
composer’s expansive devices. Not much of the chosen move- 
ment is likely to be grasped at the initial hearing, and it may be 
necessary to repeat many times certain of the sections by 
lifting the needle and lowering it so that it retraces part of its 
course on the record. When it is realised that music is built up 
phrase by phrase, the repetition, balance, and variety of sections 
may be investigated, by which means the meaning of the rondo, 
variation, minuet, and aria will emerge and become realities. 


Learning by Doing 

To enable children to discover for themselves the formula of 
a movement like Haydn’s Gipsy Rondo, play the record over 
and ask for the number of distinct sections that occur in the 








piece. With few exceptions the class should suggest five. Five 
dots are therefore placed at equal distances in the notebook. 
On the second hearing the pupils should decide which of these 
five sections are identical, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
deducing the answer, ‘‘ Three ; namely, sections 1, 3 and 5.” 
Dots 1, 3 and 5 in the notebooks are now transposed into 
** A’s.”’ The object of the third hearing is to find out whether 
sections 2 and 4 are alike or not, and when the pupils are 
convinced there is a difference, dots 2 and 4 become “ B”’ and 
““C” respectively. In every notebook there is now the 
formula : A-B—A-C-A. Other rondos should be heard sub- 
sequently, and from the formule a general deduction made, 
after which Purcell’s I attempt from love’s sickness to fly 
might be sung, and one or two of Austin Dobson’s amusing 
verses in ‘‘ rondeau ”’ form read to the class. A series of lessons 
of this kind rarely fails to interest, and should indelibly impress 
upon the pupils’ minds the meaning of the word “ rondo” 
in music. 


Inexact Repetition 

An extended form of inexact repetition appears in the 
Theme with Variations which, providing it is simple enough, 
proves to be of great interest to children. Some example such 
as The Harmonious Blacksmith might be chosen for an intro- 
ductory lesson, followed by that delightful harpsichord record 
(Col. DX53) of Mozart’s Pastoral Variations, or Corelli’s 
La Follia in Vol. 2 of the Columbia History. More modern 
instapces may be gradually introduced later. Dohnanyi’s 
Variations on a Nursery Tune, for example, although strong 
meat for the young, is excellent fun—especially if searching 
for the musical jokes takes the form of a treasure hunt. 


W. W. JOHNSON. 


Technical Talk 
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EXPONENTIAL HORNS AND BAFFLES 


N the example I started to work out 

in my last instalment, the design of 
a horn with a mouth of rectangular 
section and of dimensions 3 ft. by 4 ft. 
was related to that of an exponential 
horn of circular section with a mouth 
diameter of 24-82 inches, a logarithmic 
taper of -01468 and a cut-off frequency 
of 73 cycles. It was shown that the 
length of the horn between a throat of 
1} inches diameter or #3-inch radius 
would be about 104 inches. 


Contour Calculations 


Having determined our taper we can 
proceed to calculate the dimensions of 
the contour. We can do this in either 
of two ways: we can calculate as for 
a horn of circular section and then 
convert to the appropriate rectangular 
section at each point along the axis ; 
or since our correction factors for the 
modified exponential shape are multi- 
pliers of the radius of cross-section, we 
can proceed direct to the calculation 
of the central cross-sections of the 
rectangular horn. Finally, we can 
work out the shape of the sides of the 
horn, on the flat, which when folded 
up into position will give central cross- 
sections of the right dimensions. This 
last process is somewhat laborious, 
though in principle it is quite straight- 
forward. For the greatest degree of 
accuracy an instrument such as a map 
measurer for measuring lengths along 
a@ curve is required. 


I have already given an outline of 
the table required for the calculation of 
a horn of circular cross-section, so I 
will proceed straightway to the direct 
calculation for the rectangular horn. 
The form of table is the same in both 
cases. 


First of all we must remember to 
correct our dimensions for the opening 
so that when we deduce the modified 
exponential horn from the ordinary 
type our figures will be right. The 
opening we are aiming at is 36 in. by 
48in. Dividing each of these by our 
conversion factor -945 we get the size 
for the ordinary horn, namely 38-1 in. 
by 50-8in. We start froma circle of 
1-5in. diameter or its equivalent a 
square of 1-33 in. side. 

One central section therefore pro- 
ceeds from 1-33 in. to 38-1 in. and the 
other from 1-33 in. to 50-8 in., in both 
cases in a distance of 104 in. 


We must now find logarithmic rates | 


of taper to give these results. 


by P. WILSON 
(continued from page 31) 
For this we go back to the formula : 


log A=log a+m L. 
from which we get : 








log A — log a 
m <= 
L 
log 38-1 — log 1-33 
= = -01401 

104 
in the first case 

log 50-8 — log 1-33 

and = —— = 01521 





104 
in the second case. 


Having thus obtained our two cross- 
sectional tapers we now proceed to 
construct a table similar to that already 
described but extended so as to convert 
directly to the modified exponential 
shape. Here is the scheme of the lay- 
out of the first table. The second one 
is of precisely the same form using an 
“‘m ”’ of -01521 instead of -01401. 

Head of table: log 1-33=-12385 
m = -01401. 

Col. 1. Distance along axis in inch 

steps from 0 to 104. 
Col. 2. Figure in Col. 1 multiplied 


by -01401. 
Col. 3. Add -12385 to figure in 
Col. 2. 


Col. 4. Antilog of figure in Col. 3. 

Col. 5. Subtract figure in preceding 
line of Col. 4 from figure in 
following line of Col. 4 and 
divide result by 2. 

Col. 6. Look up conversion ratio 
(see page 31) for figure in Col. 5. 

Col. 7. Logarithm of figure in Col. 6. 

Col. 8. Col. 7 + Col. 3. 

Col. 9. Antilog Col. 8. This gives 
width of central section at the 
given distance from the axis. 


As will be seen, the process is some- 
what elaborate, but after a little trial 
it becomes quite easy. 


Contour of sides on the flat 


In order to arrive at the actual 
shapes of the sides of the horn itis 
necessary first of all to draw the central 
sections calculated as in the previous 
paragraph and to measure the distances 
along each curve corresponding to 
successive unit distances along the axis. 
Call these distances p, q, r, etc., for the 
first central section and P, Q, R, etc., 
for the second. 

Set out p, q, r, ete., along a straight 
line in succession and draw lines at 
right angles. Along these perpendicu- 
lars measure off the horn widths of the 


central section corresponding to P, Q, 
R; the widths, of course, will be half 
on each side of the straight line. The 
points so arrived at will give the shape 
of two opposite sides of the horn on 
the flat. 

Similarly if P, Q, R, etc., are set out 
in succession along a straight line and 
perpendiculars erected of lengths equal 
(on each side of the straight line) to 
half the widths of the central section 
corresponding to p, q, r, etc., this will 
give the shape of the other two oppo- 
site sides on the flat. 

After all this, when the four sides 
are put together, they should fit. That 
is, if you are lucky and have been 
careful to make no mistakes in calcu- 
lation and measurement ! 


Bent horns 


The calculations so far described 
have all referred to horns with a 
straight central axis. If you want to 
bend the horn or fold it up, the matter 
is much more complicated. In addi- 
tion, you can have no assurance what- 
ever that the performance will be the 
same as the corresponding straight 
horn, especially if the bends occur 
where the diameter of the horn is more 
than about two inches. The odds are, 
indeed, that the bent horn will have 
definitely worse characteristics. 

I have already indicated earlier in 
these notes that there is no completely 
reliable theory of bending; different 
designers proceed on different assump- 
tions. One school of thought prefers 
gentle curves; another prefers right- 
angle bends. I myself compromise to 
some extent between the two, but 
with a decided leaning towards the 
second school. My method is based 
on two considerations both of which 
are easily demonstrated. The first is 
that by the fact of bending high notes 
are liable to be the first to suffer ; the 
second is that any cross reflections that. 
are set up will give rise to resonances in 
the material of the horn and these are 
likely to be of low frequency. My 
principle, therefore, is to look after the 
high notes and let the lows look after 
themselves. 

Since the high notes are directive 
one can consider them as though they 
were rays of light and therefore pro- 
ceed to work out reflections on the 
equal angle basis. 

This, of course, was the real, but. 
unstated, argument behind the Colum- 
bia Piano-Reflex system, 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


RADIOLYMPIA 


OR quite a long time the trend of radio progress in this 

country was dominated by methods and ideas evolved 
and practised in America. Quite a common comment 
was: ‘“*‘ What America does to-day we do to-morrow.’ Even 
in this year of grace there are still some indications, particularly 
with regard to car radio, of the omnipotence of Uncle Sam. 
In only one short period, however, did American standards of 
quality affect our English standards, and, thank goodness, the 
British public were not slow in showing their disapproval. 

These influences, however, are fast waning. The Radio 
Exhibition which has just ended confirmed this in a significant 
manner. It was typically British in detail and in the general 
aspects. Although during the past twelve months circuits 
have become more complicated than ever, the multi-electrode 
valves that have been developed, and the electro-mechanical 
ingenuity applied to the tuning and operation of instruments 
generally, have resulted in making the modern set essentially 
simple to operate. Cabinet work, too, has progressed upon 
the lines of simplicity ; those ornamental frets and motifs that 
were bugbears of every housewife have long since been 
dispensed with and this year’s designs are absolutely devoid 
of the few remaining Victorian frills. Straight lines and the 
judicious use of attractive veneers is the combination which 
was emblazoned on the majority of stands. 

The show also revealed a welcome faith in the market for 
luxury instruments. The Gramophone Co., R.G.D., Burndept, 
Dynatron and the Anson & Hopwood stands all had imposing 
radio-gramophones with specifi- 
cations longer than the pedigree 
of a champion Siamese cat. 

What of those most important 
factors—reliability and quality 
of reproduction? Naturally, 
these are things that one cannot 
pass judgment on from super- 
ficial impressions gained at a 
place like Olympia. But judging 
by the pains some manufacturers 
took to demonstrate the rigorous 
test methods employed in their 
factories, one feels confident 
that reliability, at least, will be 
a great selling point this forth- 
coming winter. On one of 
H.M.V. stands, for example, a 
life-testing machine, devised at 
Hayes, demonstrated how the 
mechanical stability of receivers 
and radio - gramophones is 
tested, while another device 
known as the “ artificial train ”’ 
subjected various chassis to very 
rough treatment such as one 
usually expects of railway and 
transport companies in general. 
It was not so easy to form even 
a vague opinion about the stan- 
dard of reproduction, since, as 
in previous years, all speakers 
were connected to a common line 
from the B.B.C. amplifier installed on the balcony. We 
do know, however, that there is keener competition than 
ever before amongst manufacturers to provide high-fidelity 
reproduction. 

Only in a few instances was there any noteworthy tendency 
towards price reduction; the main desire seems to be to 
stabilise prices and improve the general performance. 

As intimated earlier in these notes, a great deal of ingenuity 
has been applied to tuning devices and tuning scales in general. 





The mechanism of the Autotrope record unit 


The majority of instruments—receivers and radio-gramophones 
—are fitted with some form of anode current meter for the 
indication of the correct tuning point of a given station ; one 
tuning scale, the Ferranti to be precise, gives visual indication 
of tuning, volume, degree of tone control, and of wave change. 

The * fluid light ’’ tuning developed at Hayes is, of course, 
a common feature of Marconiphone and H.M.V. instruments. 
Another ingenious tuning scale is the one fitted to Atlas 
receivers. Being adjustable through a fairly wide angle from 
the perpendicular to about 45 degrees, it obviates contortions 
of the body when tuning. Like the tuning scales on the new 
G.E.C. receivers, the two wavebands are illuminated by 
different colours ; in this case green for the medium waveband 
and red for the long waveband. 

These tuning devices, especially those which give usual 
indication of the correct tuning point, must not be classed as 
mere “ gadgets’’; they are very necessary adjuncts, as in 
these days of highly selective sets a fraction of a turn of the 
tuner control is sufficient to detune the circuits and destroy 
quality completely. 

For the practical man, whose chief interest in radio and 
electrical reproduction generally is experiment rather than 
listening, there were many new components on view, far too 
many, in fact, to enumerate here. The renewed interest in 
the resistance-capacity method of L.F. coupling and the 
increased tendency towards high-power, high-fidelity equip- 
ments amongst constructors and manufacturers alike is no doubt 

responsible for the new types 
of resistances and condensers 
which were, of course, the feature 
of the Dubilier exhibit. 

Novel tuning dials, visual 
tuning indicators which can be 
fitted to almost any type of set, 
received their full quota of pub- 
licity and recognition, while on 
one stand—the Varley—a new 
ganged permeability tuner was 
exhibited. By this method the 
inductance of a tuning coil is 
varied by altering the relative 
positions of the coil and core ; 
thus the need for variable con- 
densers is dispensed with. The 
selectivity in a condenser-tuned 
circuit varies with the wave- 
length, whereas with permeability 
tuning it is almost constant. 

There was the usual vast dis- 
play of moving-coil speakers in 
chassis form and some mounted 

| in attractive cabinets fitted with 
volume control and designed 
| primarily as extension speakers. 
Some of the new H.M.V. and 
Marconiphone speakers now use 
ellipitical cones. The well-known 
range of B.T.H. R.K. speakers 
have been modified in design, 
and some in price. These, the new 
B.T.H. needle armature pick-up (reviewed last month), a new 
type cathode ray tube for television, and, of course, full ranges 
of Mazda valves, which, by the way, include many new types, 
formed the chief display on the Ediswan stand. On the 
baleony, the homely looking Voigt lay-out—despite the 
presence of a number of large horn-type speakers—created an 
unusual amount of interest. Their new domestic “ screen ’”’ 
type of speaker seemed to be the chief attraction. 
Well in the limelight of public interest, too, was the diminutive 
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Sonochorde pitch ; pick-ups, speakers and microphones with 
piezo-crystal elements were responsible for this. ‘ 

One make of radio-gramophone—the R.G.D.— included both 
the Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric crystal pick-up and the 
‘tweeter’? speaker, which also has a crystal element and is 
fitted with a tiny horn. On this particular de-luxe radio- 
gramophone there are two other speakers, one designed to deal 
with the low frequencies, another for the middle and lower 
treble, while the piezo-electric horn speaker is designed to 
reproduce only notes above 3,000 cycles. 

Another development, and one which seems to be funda- 
mentally sound in theory and efficient in practice, is the 
production by Hartley-Turner Radio of a new type of baffle. 
Briefly, it is a simple box with the speaker mounted in the 
ordinary way, but across the inside of the box are stretched a 
number of fabric vanes, each of which has a hole in the centre. 
These holes diminish logarithmically in size towards the back 
of the baffle. Thus there is a kind of logarithmic horn and 
series of air chambers to absorb the unwanted acoustic energy 
emanating from the back of the speaker cone. Here, in fact, 
is a tapered Stewart acoustic filter. 

In the past many attempts have been made to design an 
automatic record-changing unit which plays the two sides of a 
record consecutively, but none that we know of have been 
entirely successful ; either they have been too bulky to enclose 
in a domestic instrument or they have been mechanical 
failures. At Olympia this year, however, there were two auto- 
units which show more promise than any previous models. 
One was exhibited on the stand of the Automatic Radio- 
Gramophone Co., and the other incorporated in the Autotrope, 
a radiogram with a 15-watt output stage, which was the 
attraction on the Anson & Hopwood stand. The illustration 
on the previous page will perhaps give a clear idea of the very 
ingenious and intricate mechanism employed, but in the space 
available it is impossible to describe the cycle of operations 
which the mechanism goes through from the moment it is set in 
motion to the time when the last side of the records has been 
played. 

Briefly, the Autotrope will play thirty 10 in. or 12 in. records 
(mixed if you like) each side consecutively, so that the major 
orchestral works can be played throughout without having 
recourse to special automatic couplings. If, on the other 
hand, one wishes to play only one side of each record there is 
an adjustment which will ensure this. Five hours is about the 





The new H.M.V. High Fidelity Radio-gramophone 


maximum playing time at one loading of the magazine. The 
mechanism of the Automatic Radio-Gramophone Company’s 
instrument works on an entirely different principle to any 
auto-record unit we have hitherto seen, with the exception of 
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a crude arrangement we saw three or four years ago attached 
to. an acoustic gramophone. On this radiogram the records 
are gripped by a small turntable-chuck device which engages 
with the end of a long spindle attached to the motor. There 
are two pick-ups, 
one which plays 
the uppermost side 
of the record, and 
one which plays 
the underneath 
side. The latter 
is pivoted and 
counter - balanced 
in such a way that 
an even pressure 
is applied to the 
needle-point. 

One of the most: 
intriguing instru- 
ments at Olympia, 
and one of the 
very few we had 
an opportunity of 
hearing, was the 
new H.M.V. High 
Fidelity Radio- 
, gramophone. 
King of the new Marconiphone instruments There are others 

in the new H.M.V. 
range also very attractive, but none quite so attractive in 
every detail as this model 800. It has fifteen valves (including 
two rectifiers) in all, with a 10-watt push-pull output stage, 
covers a wavelength range of 13 to 2,000 metres, and is fitted 
with two double-diaphragm speakers, an improved auto-record 
unit, a massive indirectly driven turntable, and indeed every 
modern refinement, electrical and mechanical, that it is possible 
at this juncture to include. And the quality—well, few com- 
mercial instruments have ever been within striking distance 
of the standard this model attains. Radio programmes or 
gramophone records, it matters not which, are reproduced 
magnificently. It is cheap at 110 guineas. 

Marconiphone, too, have some outstanding instruments in 
their new range. One of them, the 289, is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, but the 292, a nine-valve (rectifier included) 
automatic radio-gramophone incorporating variable selectivity 
and a five watt push-pull output stage, is the Marconiphone 
préce de résistance. 

And so we could go on and on trying to convey at least a 
vague impression of the high lights of this year’s Radiolympia : 
the high quality kit-sets, complete instruments and loud- 
speakers on the Hartley-Turner and Tannoy stands, the 
attractive sets and radiograms exhibited by Ferranti, G.E.C., 
Philips and Burndept, the Post Office exhibits and the 
B.B.C.’s gay Music Hall. But let this suffice. 


that *Magie Touch’ 


as given by Mr. D. Phillips of ‘ Expert’ Hand-made Gramophones 





a 





You will never know how really good yo.r gramophone can 
be until it is fitted with a specially tuned ‘Expert’ Sound- 
box. If you own an ordinary gramophone fit it with an 
‘Expert’ Sound-box and listen to the amazingly improved 
tone. Even a portable gramophone will respond to the 
‘magic touch of an ‘ Expert’ Sound-box. Prices: For all 
interior-horn models and portables, 35/-; all large external- 
horn models, 65/-. If in any doubt please write to me 
personally—my advice is free and without obligation. 


Mass-production has never produced a good violin — it 
never will produce a good Sound-box or Gramophone 


E. M. GINN, ‘Expert’ Gramophones 
10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone Auts-Radiogram 
Model 289 Price 33 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer: Marconi M X40 ( Hep- 
tode) Valve. 


I.F. Amplifier: Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Diode Detector und First L.F.: Marconi 
M HD4 Valve. 

Output Stage: Marconi P X4 Valve. 

Rectifier: Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling: Transformer. 

Loudspeaker: Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 

Power Output: 2} Watts (approz.). 

Wavelength Range: 200-550 and 1,000- 
2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range : 200-250; 50-60 cycles. 

Consumption: Radio 70 Watts; and Gram. 
110 Watts. 

Automatic Record Unit, A. V.C., and Mains 
Aerial, Image and Static Suppressors. 

Visual Tuning Indicator and Provision for 
Auxiliary Speakers. 


This is the first of the Marconiphone 
1934-5 instruments that has come our 
way, and if the performance of this 
model is any criterion of what we may 
expect of the rest of the range, then we 
can say without fear of contradiction 
that a definite advance has been made, 
particularly with regard to quality. It 
is not so much a clarification of indivi- 
dual tones as a general improvement 
from the deep bass to the high treble. 
One immediately notices, for example, 
a cleaner background, more open 
strings, and above all the diminished 
tendency to boom in the bass. 

The bass instruments of a symphony 
orchestra or the rhythm section of 
a dance band—and some dance music 
is an excellent medium for testing the 
capabilities of a reproducer—are more 
distinct ; the spatial effect is more 
easily discernible. This applies to 








The Marconiphone 289 


both radio and gramophone, and 
especially to the latter. A little more 
latitude on the high frequency end of 
the tone contro! would still be a desirable 
improvement ; for, for most trans- 
missions and records we prefer the maxi- 
mum briiliance setting. 

The efficiency of the radio side as an 
international entertainer is high enough 
to satisfy the most Bohemian tastes ; 
with onlv the mains aerial in circuit a 
goodly choice of European transmis- 
sions are available and, thanks to the 
static suppressor, with a minimum of 
extraneous interference. 

The visua] tuning indicator takes the 
form, familiar to one or two previous 
Marconiphone sets, of two arrows of 
light which indicate the correct tuning 
point of the chosen station when the 
tuning control is adjusted so that the 
gap between the “tails ’’ is smallest. 
As T.S., who writes on the Radio Show 
elsewhere in this issue, points out, such 
indicators are practically essential to 
the modern high selective receiver. 

We need not pass further comment 
on the automatic record-changing unit 
beyond stating that it is virtually the 
same as that incorporated in the model 
277, a report on which was published 
in the May issue of this year. It is 
improved in one or two minor mechani- 
cal details ; for example, the rejector 
button is now located in the centre of 
the ‘‘Gram’”’ volume-control knob, 
which is situated on the front of the 
cabinet and thus falls easily to hand 
and makes for a cleaner cabinet front. 


The other: four controls and the ./ 


tuning scales are conveniently placed 
beside the auto record unit. 


The Kingsway ‘‘ Bowl” Speaker 
Price 5 guineas 


Here is a distinctive design of 
extension loud-speaker. We need not 
add anything to the descriptiveness of 
the illustration beyond saying that the 
bowl and plinth are made of white 
bakelite, that the back of the bowl is 
perforated to allow breathing space for 
the diaphragm, and that all metal parts 
are chromium-plated. 

It is well known that the baffle area 
of a moving-coil speaker has an 
appreciable effect on the reproduction 
of the bass notes and that the larger 
the area the greater the efficiency at low 
frequencies. Obviously, a design such 
as this demands some compromise of 
response in favour of appearance, but 
the compromise is quite a reasonable 
one. The overall quality is therefore 
satisfactory ; the treble is clean, bright 
and forward, and shows little tendency 
towards shrillness even when _ the 





The Kingsway Extension Speater 


speaker is fed with comparatively large 
inputs of the order of three to four 
watts. The attenuation in the bass is 
not so great as the combination of 
a relatively small baffle area and a 
permanent magnet would suggest. 
One certainly misses the fullness and 
depth of asymphony orchestra, but with 
smaller combinations the effect is not so 
marked. Definition is excellent. One 
particularly useful feature is that 
detail is not appreciably affected by 
wide changes of input; at very small 
volume levels good definition is main- 
tained. 

The sensitivity is slightly above the 
average for a P.M. unit, and is probably 
due to the combined effects of the high 
percentage cobalt steel magnet with a 
very small gap. 

The 2-ohm speech coil is shunted 
with a low value potentiometer, the 
control for which is on the plinth. It is 
quite effective, and gives a fairly even 
gradation of output without producing 
extraneous noises. 

The price quoted above does not 
include an input transformer, but a 
multi-ratio model, which provides for 
the matching of the speech coil to 
optimum load values from 550 to 
20,000 ohms, is available for 10s. 6d. 
extra. 


The Astra No. 3 Needles 
Price | /- for 50 


The special virtue of these steel 
needles seems to be that, being of the 
soft-tone type, they have a fairly fine 
point and consequently ride in the 
bottom of the grooves quite evenly and 
smoothly without causing very much 
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surface noise. This feature is most 
striking, and when one encounters this 
sort of thing one actually listens for a 
proportionate decrease in the repro- 
duction of high notes, but here there 
is no audible falling off in the strength 
of the upper register. Detail is about 
the average for this type of needle ; 
i.e., it is rather clearer than that given 
by needles with a less tapered point. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 








Of course, the energy these needles 
extract from the record, or, in other 
words, the volume, is greatly below that 
of even a medium-tone needle, and 
thus they should be useful in taming 
either boisterous records or instru- 
ments. 

The needles are apparently made of 
hard drawn steel wire, slightly under 
1-32nd of an inch in diameter, and 
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about 5-8ths of an inch long. In order 
to stiffen the shank and to make for 
easier grip, about half the length of the 
needle is wrapped coil-wise with wire 
of a similar gauge. 

We do not advise the playing of 
more than one side per point, and, 
judging by the percentage of malformed 
points in our sample box, it would be 
well to inspect each needle before use 


TWO NEW RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE that is 

really portable! That has been 
the quest of quite a number of people 
for some considerable time. And here 
it is, with a modern superhet circuit, a 
self-contained aerial, a 34-watts ampli- 
fier, pick-up, motor, and moving-coil 
speaker, in a grained leather-covered 
case 174 in. by 124 in. by 7in. All for 
15 guineas! Neither aerial nor earth 
are necessary ; all that is needed is a 
connection to an alternating current 
electric supply. 

The ingenuity demanded to design 
such a compact instrument as this is 
considerable, but this sort of problem 
has always been one which Decca (yes, 
it is made by Decca) seem to delight in 
tackling. 

Everything on this ‘“ Portrola’”’ is 
designed for convenient manipulation 
and ease of transport; it has a neat 
appearance and is robustly constructed. 

It will not be available until the 
seventeenth of this month, which just 
gives you time to cogitate before 
deciding which new instrument to get 
to help while away the weary hours in 
winter. 


The Murphy Radiogram 


As one would expect, the general 
appearance of the first Murphy radio- 
gramophone is a happy combination 
of modern lines and choice veneers. 


The body of the cabinet is of walnut 
decorated with Indian laurel and pear 
trimmings. The interior is lined with 
a non-resonant material of substantial 





The Decca * Portrola”’ 


thickness in order to minimise sym- 
pathetic resonance. 
The circuit is of modern design and 


is a slightly modified version of that 
used in the A24 receiver, which is 
a superhet, incorporating a triode- 
pentode frequency changer, a variable- 
mu pentode intermediate frequency 
amplifier, a double-diode-triode, a 
power pentode, and of course a 
suitable rectifier. The gramophone 
equipment includes a needle-armature 
pick-up and a motor of the constant- 
speed synchronous type. The price, 
too, is attractive for an instrument of 
this calibre—£24 ! 


Record Changing 


Apropos the note under this heading 
on page 202 of the August 1933 issue, we 
learn that the record-changer mentioned 
therein will be available in a few weeks’ 
time. | 

It will be recalled that this unit will 
play 10in. or 12in. records, mixed or 
otherwise, turn them over en bloc and 
play the reverse sides. 

It is being manufactured by the 
British Capehart Corporation, Ltd. 
The price will be round about the 
15 guineas mark. 


Parmeko Microphone 

A report on the new Parmeko trans- 
verse current microphone is unavoid- 
ably held over until next month. 
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OUR APPARATUS IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED ro inpiviDUAL requirements 


HAND MADE syY ENGINEER CRAFTSMEN..................... 
NEARLY PERFECT rerropuction 
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IT CANNOT BE CHEAP BUT IT is A SOUND INVESTMENT 


F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. 63/7 CHEntes Haws 


NCIS ST., w.c.1 Phone sf - 











99 
The et & M moving coil repro- 
ducer is Mr. Christopher Stone’s choice. 


You cannot do better. 


Chassis price (including transformer) 42/- 


JAGGAR & MILLINGTON 
Leeds Road, Deighton, Huddersfield 
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Collectors’ Corner 
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by P. G. Hurst 


Potential Value in Early Recordings 


Artists who failed to recognise it in their own 


‘“Lazyarm”’ last month added 

yet another name to the list of 

collectors’ artists who have left us. 

Kate Cove’s gentle and birdlike 
tones are among the very earliest 
recollections of gramophone pioneers ; 
and the fact that her records are 
confined to those blessed years 1901 
to 1904 gives her name a special 
significance for collectors of real 
‘“museum’”’ discs. As a matter of 
fact she made certain other records, 
for Zonophone and possibly other 
concerns, but austere collectors will 
take little account of these. 


| N mentioning Kate Cove, 


I well remember her photograph 
in what was perhaps the first catalogue 
of 10-inch black label records, together 
with those of Perceval Allen, Kirkby 
Lunn, and Esther Palliser; and that 
the naturalness of her reproduction 
caused me to spend five shillings on a 
copy of her Serenade, by Gounod. 

I hope that her daughter, Mrs. 
Heard, will have a good response to 
‘* Lazyarm’s ”’ appeal for copies of her 
mother’s records, but I fear that there 
are not many about, and that they 
are rather prizes. 

Signs of belated interest by old- 
timers in their early records are in- 
teresting and significant. It is evident 
that Kate Cove had not foreseen 
the potential interest in them, since 
we are told of her delight at receiving 
the somewhat worn copy of the record 
that was recently broadcast. 


Other artists within my own know- 
ledge who have not preserved speci- 
mens of their voices in their prime are 
Emma Eames, Alice Est?, Rosa Olitzka, 
Ben Davies, and Suzanne Adams. Of 
these, the two first-named are un- 
repentant, and decline to be interested; 
but Suzanne Adams even now wishes 
to rectify the omission—a_ difficult 
matter, I am afraid, since her G.V.T. 
records are extremely valuable. 

I wonder whether Scotti possesses 
any of his old London issue, or Calvé 
hers? Has Boninsegna kept any of 
her Milan dises of 1904? Has Bonci 
got his original Fonotipias, or Sembrich 
her early Victors? 

It could hardly be expected that 
Chaliapin was able to preserve his St. 
Petersburg issue of 1902 throughout 
his wanderings, but surely Elena 
Gerhardt still has some souvenirs of her 
marvellous association with Nikisch! 


And what about Litvinne, steeped 
in the Reszke epic? 

It is to be feared that few of the old- 
time stars regarded their records as 
the priceless historical souvenirs they 
are considered to-day. Melba seemed 
to like hers, and Edward Lloyd wrote 
appreciatively of his first attempts, 
while we who have read Herman 
Klein’s books know that Tamagno was 


..-@A. chance 


for someone 


Occasionally readers have in the | 
past sent us parcels of discarded | 
records of classical music which | 
we have distributed to fellow- | 
readers unable to afford as many | 
records as they would like to buy. 

This month’s offer is rather a 
special one—nothing less than a 
set of the H.M.V. pre-electric 
records of Wagner’s “ Ring ’’— 
Rhinegold (D503 and 677), Valkyrie 
(D678—-82 and 929, and Clarence | 
Whitehill on DB440), Siegfried 
(D700—702, and Whitehill on | 
DB441), and Twilight of the Gods 
(D703—-6 and 930), eighteen 12- 
inch records in fine condition with 
a typewritten book of the English 
words for each. 

To offer this set to the highest 
bidder, even in the cause of charity, 
would defeat the giver’s object, | 
which is to give them to someone | 
who could never hope to buy them | 
but who would deeply appreciate | 

. them. : 

The least unfair course will be | 
to invite applicants to state their | 
claims very briefly, and, after | 
sorting out those whose claims 
are convincing, to draw lots for the | 
actual recipient. 

All applications, marked on the | 
envelope ** Wagner ” and enclosing | 
the coupon on p. xxii, must reach 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho 

_ Square, London, W.1, by the first 
' post on Tuesday, September 11th. 








so enraptured with the reproductions 
of his voice that all his visitors were 
expected to listen to, and enjoy, them. 

By the way, what happened to the 
Celeste Aida to which Mr. Klein 
referred in THE GRAMOPHONE of 
October 1924? Certainly it was 
never published. 


J. O. 8. (Deptford) is, by his own 
confession, a brand snatched from the 
burning. There is quite a revivalist 
atmosphere in the spectacle of this 
‘“crooning addict ’’ who chanced to 
hear the “‘ message’ in C.C., and so 
learnt the true inward significance of 
his twopenny purchase of Caruso’s 
Che gelida manina. “ This style of 
singing,’ writes the penitent, ‘has 
made me throw up crooning records, 
and I have purchased some of those 
you advised H.C.B. of Mass., U.S.A.” 

Little comment is necessary, but this 
sort of convert seldom ‘“ backslides.”’ 


A. P. A. (London, W.2) chides me 
for my neglect of Gigli and other 
singers of the present time. 

‘** Do you live wholly in the past? ”’ 
he asks ; and suggests that C.C. might, 
for the benefit of the younger genera- 
tion, offer some direct comparisons 
between the best singers of the past 
and the present—such as Brockelmann 
and Van Rooy, for instance. 

This is hardly within my province, 
but I will venture so far as to suggest 
that although Brockelmann seems to 
have evolved a method of singing the 
major Wagnerian réles which econo- 
mises effort, and gains in graciousness 
and flowing tone—highly desirable 
qualities for Sachs—this method could 
not be expected to produce such a 
Kurvenal or Wotan as Van Rooy gave 
us. For these latter réles I have 
preferred Rode or Schorr, but neither 
of them were equal to Van Rooy, who 
must be accounted the master Wag- 
nerian baritone, and the founder of 
the tradition which we know. 


G. C. 8. (Altrincham), on the other 
hand, splutters with rage that C.C. 
should have lent itself, even to the very 
limited extent that is traceable, to 
praising Gigli! He offers chapter and 
verse to prove that his singing is 
inferior to Caruso’s (on which there 
is no controversy), and is _ highly 
incensed that he should be acclaimed 
‘“‘the greatest singer in the world.” 
G. C. S. agrees that if this means that 
he has an easy production, he is “ well 
up the list’: but if it means that he 
is a true artist, he is a long way down. 

I said of Gigli some months ago that 
‘“‘ he is good when he tries’; and we 
may all hope that the time will come 
when he will try oftener: goodness 
knows what he thought he was doing 
when he sang his No, Pagliaccio non 
son! Personally, I can find no fault 
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whatever with Dino Borgioli, who 
seemed to recall the Golden Age to 
Covent Garden this year. 


S. C. G. (Glasgow) reports an original 
of Edward Lloyd’s Yes, let me like a 
soldier fall, on which he is to be con- 
gratulated. 

This was one of the first batch of five 
which was issued on March 21st, 1904. 
The catalogue and matrix numbers of 
these records would suggest that six 
and not five appeared together, but 
Tom Bowling seems to have been held 
back. 

S. C. G. is not enamoured of the “ re- 
vivified ’’ Carusos ; and his reasons are, 
I think, those commonly held. As he 
points. out, the voice was well enough 
recorded already, and that is all that 
matters to really appreciative listeners. 
I am glad that S.C. G. is one of those 
who thinks that the historical instru- 
mental records should have due 
recognition. 


Two further Lassalle cylinders have 
come to light. 

C. S. (Tottenham), whose success in 
other directions has been reported, is 
responsible for Martini’s alluring 
Plaisir d’amour, and Rev. W. H. 
(Homerton) for Le Réve du Prisionier 
(Rubinstein). 

It is the latter correspondent to 
whom we must look at present for an 
opportunity to hear these unique 
records in disc form, and we shall all 
wish him luck in his efforts. If the 
recording companies ever read these 
notes, they have received the news of 
the Lassalle cylinders with singular 
self-control. I understand, however, 
that experiments are being made by at 
least one of the old recording companies 
with some of the original cylinders : 
so, if the romance of the historical 
record has at length pierced the 
armadillo-like hide of big business, we 
may derive such satisfaction as may 
be from the circumstance. 


C. 8.’s good fortune continues : Fono- 
tipias by Sammarco and Ventura; 
G. & T. by Maria Gay ; and Battistini’s 
first A tanto Amor; Melba’s Porgi 
Amor (an original); the excellent 
Fonotipia T'rovatore Miseréré by Talexis 
and Longobardi with its effective 
chorus; and Alice Verlet’s Caro Nome 
make a very nice little parcel. 

Alice Verlet’s records appeared in 
1909, shortly before her London 
concert engagements. I heard her in 
London, and was able to confirm the 
excellent impression made by her 
records, which were, I think, transferred 
from the French catalogue. She was 
a coloratura soprano of the real sort of 
colour, and with warmth and limpidity 
in addition. I wonder whether Lon- 
don did her full justice ? 






P. W. (Saxony) is yet another dis- 
coverer of the now inevitable pair of 
Caruso Pathés—FZ lucevan le stelle and 
Tu non mi vuoi piu bene: also, by the 
same Company, Boninsegna in T'acea 
la notte and Madre Pietosa, in Il 
Trovatore and La Forza del Destino 
respectively ; and Ancona in II balen, 
also in Trovatore; the 1908 H.M.V. 
Ecco ridente (Il Barbiére) by de Lucia 
rouses P. W. to heights of enthusiasm. 
A 1903 Black Label G. & T. by 
Zenatello is something new to us; 
apparently Fonotipia were quicker 
than G. & T. to see this young man’s 
potentialities, as it was twenty years 
before he recorded for G. & T. again. 
There was an early Fonotipia by 
Giraldoni, another record which I 
think did not make an appearance 
here ; and two by Pacini (Regina or 
Giuseppe?). P. W. has visited a big 
collection near Berlin, which included 
five thousand Pathés! These included 
Plaichinger (Isolde at Covent Garden 
in 1904), Bellincioni, Ancona, Caruso, 
Coates, and many others. 


J. L. C. F. (Haywards Heath) has 
unearthed another Chaminade— Les 
Sylvains (5554), and is able to give 
further details of the rare 10-inch 
Sobrino referred to in June last. This 
is 3465 Le Baiser, which is none other 
than our old friend A Memory, by 
Goring Thomas. J. L. C. F. is hoping to 
get these from an owner who neither 
values them nor will part with them. 
I am sure we all wish him luck. 


O. R. C. (Beckenham), who is a 
beginner in the collecting of old records, 
has made a useful beginning at a local 
second-hand shop. All are “ pre- 
dogs,’’ if not always wholly originals, 
and include Journet’s Serenade Mephis- 
tophélés in Faust; the two Church 
Scene records in the same opera by 
Huguet and de Luna; and a Black Label 
copy of Joachim’s 047905 Hungarian 
Dance (Brahms). 

Get on with it, O. R. C., your neigh- 
bourhood ought to be a rich one ! 


E. J. 8S. (Norbury) reports four 
Berliners, of which Star of my Soul, 
sung by Wills Page, and In the King’s 
name, Stand, by William Paull, are 
outstanding. Another is Killarney, 
sung by Ian Colquhoun. Contem- 
poraries at Uppingham will remember 
Wills Page in oratorio with Perceval 
Allen and Watkin Mills; but I don’t 
think we cared for tenors very much— 
Watkin Mills was much more in our 
line ! 


C. L. B. (Stockholm) acquired re 
cently a French “‘ announced ”’ pre-dog 
G.& T. by Aino Ackté of the Jewel Song, 
which he puts at 1904. This is another 
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example of an artist who subsequently 
attained to international reputation 
whose records were not obtainable in 
England, except later as Fonotipias. 
Ackté leapt into fame, of course, as 
Strauss’ Salomé—a sensational enough 
performance for those days, although 
her Senta, Marguerite, and Elsa cer- 
tainly possessed greater intrinsic merit. 


J. E. (Ash) informs me that Alice 
Esty is occupied as a teacher of singing 
at her house in Surrey, and until lately 
has given regular recitals in the district. 
This excellent “‘ collectors’ ’’ artist was 
a finished operatic singer, and her 
Marguerite, which I heard in 1903, 
remains firmly fixed in my memory. 

I met her shortly afterwards on 
holiday in Devon, when she sometimes 
sang ballads to select gatherings at her 
hotel—the street outside being well 
filled with listeners who did not depart 
until they were quite sure that there 
was no more to come. 


Mr. R. W. F. Potter, whose authori- 
tative knowledge of gramophone 
records, including collectors’ specimens, 
is well known to readers, possesses 
what must almost certainly be the 
most complete library of early gramo- 
phone literature to be found in the 
hands of any private collector. 

He tells me that he has acquired 
the first three volumes of The Gramo- 
phone News, covering the years 1903, 
1904 and 1905, and nearly all 1906. 
What an invaluable collaborator Mr. 
Potter would have been for “‘ Recorded 
Memories ”’ had I only known in time! 

May I appeal to anybody who 
possesses early literature of this kind, 
including catalogues, in which they are 
not personally interested, to realise 
what value they would have for us 
collectors ? 


‘* Recorded Memories”’ is now an 
accomplished fact. 

Whatever its shortcomings, accord- 
ing to individual point of view, I hope 
that subscribers will think it has been 
well turned out. Publishing experts 
may frown here and there, especially 
where certain well-worn conventions 
have been flouted, but, in the case of a 
work of which it may truly be said 
that it is something entirely new and 
original, | have thought fit to follow 
my own uninstructed ideas through- 
out, rather than to brave the pitfalls 
of imitation. 

As several subscribers failed to notice 
the announcement of the price of 
‘* Recorded Memories ”’ in the issue for 
July, may I inform those who seem to 
be still in doubt that the price is 6s. 6d., 
and that payment will be welcome. 
All applicants should have received 
their copies. 


P. G. H. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Round and About with W. R. A. 


COMPOSERS’ 


Solutions to last month’s Problems 
July ‘* Gaffe’’ Competition Award 


EVERAL of the August examples 
were from familiar recorded works. 

e identification would not pre- 

sent much difficulty, I imagine. 
The point about the “‘ finger-prints”’ is 
more important. Here are the items : 

1. Near the end of the slow move- 
ment of the Mozart Symphony in C, 
K.425. Among the “ prints ” are the 
melodic shape of the first two bars, the 
pretty little delay in bar 4, and the 
cadence in bar 5. 

2. Beethoven. Slow movement of 
the Ninth. His yearning, as Mr. 
Newman well calls it. The last five 
notes are the print—C, C sharp, C 
sharp, D,D. You find this very often. 
Another print (not here illustrated) 
occurs @ moment later, in the upward 
movement, G, A, B flat, B flat, to a 
climax point. 

3. I hope this was a snip for all— 
the opening of Elgar’s First. There 
are three clues: the ‘‘ Nobilmente ”’ 
indication, the downward scalic move- 
ment, and the upward rise of a sixth 
at the end. This sixth-interval (up or 
down) is one of Elgar’s style-character- 
istics very frequently found. 

4. Handel. ‘ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates,” from Messiah. Again 
the scalic clue. Handel was fond of 
this forthright movement: recall the 
grandeur of the up-and-down march in 
‘‘For the Lord omnipotent,” in the 
middle of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
(The engraver omitted a beat’s rest in 
bar one, and the second bar should be 
unfinished, with ‘‘ etc.’’) 

5. Debussy. The slow movement 
of the quartet. Mr. Edwin Evans, in 
Cobbett, remarks: ‘‘It would surely 
need no more than this one bar to 
identify the composer ! ”’ 

6. End of Brahms’s clarinet quintet. 
The melodic motion touches the core 
of the composer’s sentiment. The 
simple, almost austere end, contrasting, 
is also typical. 


The Book Corner 


I want to make book notes a pretty 
regular feature. Someone asked me, 
on the approach of Prom-tide, about 
non-professional books to read for 
general refreshment and stimulus. In 
the spirit of this concert series, which 
has a particular domestic-festival 
atmosphere, I can recommend Sidg- 
wick’s The Promenade Ticket (Arnold), 
Savill’s Music, Health and Character 


(Lane, 7s. 6d.), and Rorke’s Musical 
Pilgrim’s Progress (new edition, Oxford, 
6s.). These are respectively by a 
littérateur and amateur music-lover, 
a woman doctor, and a parson. 
Music-and-the-holiday-spirit (good for 
those who can’t get away, or whose 
holiday is already distant) are in 
Starkie’s Raggle Taggle (Murray, 10s. 6d. 
—a professor on the tramp with a 
fiddle among Continental gipsies) and 
Tom Wood’s Cobbers (Oxford, 7s. 6d. 
—a Mus.D. seaman in Australian 
waters and the bush). 

All these are full of good meat and 
humanity. The first three lead on to 
that self-activity in criticism which 
may carry the reader to Newman's 
Music Critic’s Holiday (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.), Calvocoressi’s Principles and 
Methods of Musical Criticism (Oxford, 
new edition, 1932, 6s. 6d.), and Oscar 
Thompson’s Practical Musical Criti- 
cram (N.Y., Witmark, two dollars). 
These are all manageable by laymen. 


The ‘* Gaffe ’’’ Prize 


Like the Dodo in Alice I feel inclined 
to cry *‘ Everybody has won, and all 
must have prizes’; and I don’t mind 
that, if we find them where the Dodo 
did! Everybody, at least, is heartily 
thanked, and I am sending a card of 
appreciation to each competitor. I 


would specially mention the entries of 


Messrs. R. H. Sloane (Edinburgh), 
Adam Black (Glasgow) (‘‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty moisture!’’), G. F. Withring- 
ton (Pinner) (‘‘ Purcell and the Eliza- 
bethans’’), O. A. Sansum (Newport 
Pagnall) and D. W. A. Donald 
(Edinburgh) ; the two last both send 
the Dorothy Sayers slip about the 
Eroica having been substituted for the 
Moonlight ‘‘ owing to some difficulty 
about misplaced band parts.”’ 

Miss Sayers, whom we know to be 
a knowledgeable music-lover, has ex- 
plained this as one of those momentary 
cranks of the mind that we are all 
liable to. Mr.H.J. Rae sends a similar 
slip. Sir Landon Ronald, in the 
News- Chronicle, wrote of “‘ the Funeral 
March from the Sonata Pathétique.”’ 
The explanation of that, which any 
music-lover can sympathetically under- 
stand, is, as Sir Landon told Mr. Rae, 
that while he was writing his article 
‘“‘someone in the next room was 
drumming out and _ continually 
practising the first movement of the 


‘“FINGER-PRINTS” 


Pathétique, until at last it got on my 
nerves to madness’’; and he wrote 
‘* Pathétique,”” meaning ‘“ Eroica.”’ 

Others whom I specially mention 
are Mr. Patric Stevenson (Larne), 
Mr. T. J. Ashworth-Jones (Wood 
Green), Mr. J. W. Rix, junior (Taver- 
ham), Mr. H. Costa (Exeter) (‘‘ Ever 
since Puccini gave the world his 
immortal Pagliacci’’: Everybody’s 
Weekly), and Mr. E. Handscomb, 
S.E. 27, whose French announcer’s 
translation of a ‘* Selection of Boosey 
ballads *’ as *‘ chansons & boire ’’ I am 
delighted to taste. 


A Self-dug Pit 


The most numerous, and the best, 
entries were novelists’ errors. Many 
of them I already had collected, but 
there were several choice novelties. 
Judging was difficult. After much 
re-reading, at times with happy tears, 
I award the prize to Mr. Arthur J. 
Blackburn, Aruba House, Burnopfield, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Here it is: 

‘* Frank Norris opens his novel, The 
Pit, a story of modern Chicago, by 
introducing his principal characters 
attending a performance by ‘ the 
Italian Grand Opera Company’ of 
what seems to be the author’s jumbled 
memories of Faust. It can be identi- 
fied by the main points in_ the 
description and a few words quoted 
here and there, such as ‘ Va via, va via,’ 
‘ Vel chieco per pieta,’ and *‘ O terror, 
O blasfema.’ There is, however, a 
duke in the cast, and some confusion 
between the tenor and baritone réles. 
On page 27 (Nelson pre-war 7d. edition) 
the tenor (sic) falls mortally wounded, 
but on page 32, in ‘ the last act of the 
opera,’ he is very much alive again, 
and tearing himself from the arms of 
the soprano, etc., allows himself to 
be ‘ dragged off the scene by his friend 
the basso.’ 

‘This description of the orchestra 
is perhaps the juiciest bit: ‘° The 
violins raged and wailed in unison, all 
the bows moving together like parts 
of a_well-regulated machine. The 
kettledrums, marking the cadences, 
rolled at exact intervals. The director 
beat time furiously, as though dragging 
up the notes and chords with the end 
of his baton, while the horns and cor- 
nets blared, the bass-viols growled, and 
the flageolets and piccolos lost them- 
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selves in an amazing complication 
of liquid gurgles and modulated 
roulades.’ ”’ 

** Lost themselves,” indeed! Some 
of these parties who rage like a pesti- 
lence through the world of musical 
terms have lost all sense of reality— 
and modesty, too. 

A good runner-up, I thought, was 
this brevity from one of the dailies, 
sent by Mr. F. G. Youens of High 
Wycombe: “ His [Cyril Scott’s] first 
composition, a piano concerto, was 
performed by a quartet led by Kreisler.”’ 


A Moral ? 


I shall quote, from time to time, 
other entries. I don’t want to seem 
hard on writers who venture into a 
subject so tricky as music ; but could 
we imagine these people writing so 
foolishly about sport? We remember 
Ouida (was it not?) on the Boat Race : 
‘** All rowed fast, but none so fast as 
our hero’; but I doubt if to-day any 
other subject would be written about 
so ignorantly as music is. I shall not 
soon forget the late Lord Birkenhead, 
at a dinner for some musical charity, 
sneering at the art, and taking pride 
in his ignorance and dislike of music. 
In no other country could that occur. 
Do you wonder that undiscriminating 
radio puffing of the dear public makes 
musicians smile a little bitterly? 

No, we must face the fact that only 
a very tiny percentage of people care 
for real music. Wisdom urges that 
these be cherished, that distinctions be 
drawn between them and the rest. 


Dvorak’s Cello’ 


Dear Srr,—Last March, after con- 
siderable agitation, we were given a 
magnificent set of records of Mozart’s 
‘“ Jupiter ’’ Symphony, played by the 
L.P.O. conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, for which we have to be 
very thankful to the Columbia Com- 
pany, because I happen to know they 
went to much trouble and expense 
before’ satisfactory results were 
obtained. In addition, Columbia have 
also given us a splendid recording by 
Szigeti, with the above orchestra and 
conductor, of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. 

These recordings bring two facts very 
clearly home: 

(1) That in Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the L.P.O. and the new Columbia 
recording we have a combination that 
has never been excelled since the advent 
of electrical recording. 

(2) That Beecham is the ideal con- 
ductor to bring out the subtleties and 
beauties of a concerto, because he 
makes us feel the orchestra is of real 
importance in the development of the 


That is the root of all useful work 
among and by music-lovers: such, at 
any rate, is the conclusion, after a 
quarter of a century’s daily probing 
of these problems, of your W. R. A. 


A Swiss Surprise 


It is surprising how little suffices to 
determine recognition. I remember a 
few years ago, having just arrived in 
Lucerne, throwing open the fast-shut 
bedroom window and being greeted 
with a choral chord from a building 
over the way—the word being indis- 
tinguishable. Like a flash my wife 
and I turned to each other and, on 
the single chord, whipped out ‘“* The 
Ninth ”’ !—an extremely unlikely work 
of which to hear the rehearsal in the 
early hours of a summer evening. To 
hear any choral music at all just then 
was surprising, of course. The sym- 
phony was being practised for a 
celebration of Swiss Independence 
Day. One chord “ placed ”’ the work. 


Try it on your Friends 


Readers may care to try recognition 
tests on their friends. Gramophone 
Societies might run a contest. 

It is astonishing how even slightly 
known music will “‘ place itself’ ; and 
on the other hand how sometimes one 
may have to hear phrase after phrase 
before being able to name the work. 

The tardiness is not necessarily due 
to mere inability to remember the 
title of something that is_ really 
recognised: at times the memory 
simply jibs, and refuses to bring up 


Concerto—Plea for an 


work and not just an insignificant 
background to the virtuosity of a 
brilliant soloist. 

This leads me to plead for a record- 
ing (to replace the now obsolete and 
abbreviated Parlophone version) of 





To 
The Editor 


Dvorak’s lovely ‘Cello Concerto by 
Beecham, the L.P.O. and Piatigorsky. 
I am sure anyone who heard their 
performance last November in the 
Queen’s Hall would agree it was 
probably the most wonderful rendering 
of a concerto ever heard in London. 
It is rare indeed to get such perfection 
in orchestral playing combined with 
such artistry of the soloist and remark- 
able insight of the conductor. There 
must be many, many gramophiles who 
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the right recollection, while one swims, 
as it were, in mental glue—an odd 
feeling, such as I had when, in review- 
ing the Bloch Concerto, I was stuck 
for the name of a tune I have known 
all my life—about which Mr. Gerstlé 
so kindly wrote from New York. So 
did a doctor in South India. How 
nice to find music-lovers taking trouble 
to write from across the seas! These 
courtesies sweeten any job. 


Wanted, a Universal Catalogue 


Mr. R. P. Williams, of Chester, is 
another whom I thank, for so diligently 
collecting particulars about miniature 
scores of Delius’s music. 

I hope that readers may from time 
to time gather useful information of 
other kinds and send it in. I have 
striven with catalogues for thirty 
years, and perhaps got some small 
skill therein; but well I know how 
tiring and sometimes maddening it 
is, since we have no such huge in- 
dexed collection of music publishers’ 
lists as the big bookshops annually 
get, for their wares. They can tell you 
with delightful quickness who pub- 
lishes almost any book, and whether 
it isin print. For music, one may have 
to toil through dozens of publishers’ 
lists—and each of these firms may 
print anything from two or three to 
a score of pamphlets or leaflets, all 
very good in themselves; but it is 
next to impossible for the average 
person to know thoroughly every 
music publisher’s range. 


W. R. A. 


L.P.O. recording 


long for a modern recording of a work 
which is certainly the finest of its 
genre. 

Unfortunately, there are not a 
great many of Dvorak’s works recorded, 
which is exceedingly regrettable, con- 
sidering the beauty and originality of 
most of his compositions. The first 
four symphonies, the Violin Concerto 
(with its individual last movement), 
parts of the “Stabat Mater,’ the 
symphonic poem “ The Golden Spin- 
ning Wheel” and the “ Nigger 
Quartet,’’ and the Quartet in E flat 
major, Op. 87, would all certainly be 
popular if they were only better 
known. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Cata- 
logue, the refuge of the real music- 
lover, will add one or two of these 
from time to time, thereby filling 
further important gaps in the recorded 
repertory. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. J. Coins. 

Wimbledon. 
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FOR and AGAINST 


Readers’ Views on Last Month’s Editorial 


I. 

Feeling that a bleak affirmative on 
# postcard is a totally imadequate 
representation of the strength of my 
prejudice in favour of the old form of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, I am taking the 
trouble to inflict upon you a brief, 
but I hope influential letter. 

I am one of those, more numerous, 
I believe, than you are at present 
willing to allow, who have 
watched with dismay every 
step of your paper into the 
morass of popular journalism 
and welcome eagerly any in- 
dication of a possible return to 
THE GRAMOPHONE of five or 
six years ago. But I don’t 
see why this renaissance 
should involve the inclusion 
of pages devoted to the 
“technique of reading books 
and the technique of writing 


books’ as a substitute for 
the pages about popular 
records. I am interested in 


literature, but, remembering 
that uncomfortable phase 
in THE GRAMOPHONE’S his- 
tory when it attempted to 
deal with film and wireless 
criticism, I doubt whether this 
new combination would prove 
any more successful. 

I suggest that the territory 
evacuated by Edgar Jackson 
should be handed over to 


Messrs. Anderson, Crabtree 
and Co. Let them give more 
detailed reviews of impor- 


tant records. Let us have 
more and longer articles on the lines 
of W. R. Anderson’s ‘“ Re-Views ”’ 
and C. M. Crabtree’s “‘ Chamber Music 
and the Gramophone.” I have no 
desire to see the title of your journal 
interpreted too narrowly, but surely 
its excursions should be into the realm 
of music, not of literature. I think 
it would be very valuable if an im- 
portant recorded work could receive 
a criticism from, say, P. Wilson 
mainly on the virtues and vices of the 
recording, one. from W. R. A. on the 
playing and interpretation, and an 
article on the work itself by some 
competent music critic other than 
W. R. A., e.g., Neville Cardus, Cecil 
Gray, or Constant Lambert. 

Hoping that the next step in the 
evolution of THE GRAMOPHONE will 
be in this direction. 


II. 

Both suggestions are, in my opinion, 
bad, the second being very ill-advised 
indeed. . 

(1) The “‘ family ’’ atmosphere can 
and should be preserved without 
retrograde steps. 

(2) The popular section is of greater 
value than you suppose, for several 
reasons : 


UP to the present less than 5 per cent. of our readers 
have responded to the Editor's request for their votes 
on the format and future policy of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

If you are one of the 95 per cent., will you please help 
us by considering this September number critically and 
sending us a postcard with a Yes or a No to these 
questions : 

Would you like to return to the pre-prismatic 
cover of THE GRAMOPHONE and the admittedly 
amateurish make-up ? 

2. Would you like the technique of reading books 
and the technique of writing books to be sub- 
stituted for the pages about popular records ? 

One other point— 

In June 1923 the Editor wrote: ** Our chief difficulty 
is going to be getting ourselves known, and, when we are 
known, getting ourselves distributed. Modern com- 
mercial conditions are not ideal for a small private 
enterprise like ours, and we shall hare to rely for some 
time to come on personal recommendation from readers 
to possible readers. .. . must earnestly beg our 
enthusiastic supporters to help us in this way.” 

The situation is still the same in September 1934. 


(a) Serious criticism of light music 
is very rare, but none the less necessary 
for purchasers, dealers, and artists. 

(6) Edgar Jackson’s dance criticisms 
are the most detailed and thorough of 
any record criticisms in the world, 
and are to be emulated. 

(c) People who start with their chief 
interest in lighter records (as I did) 
find themselves going over to serious 
music through reading THE GRAMO- 
PHONE. 

(d) Very few people do not buy some 
lighter records for themselves or others. 

[Since letters amplifying the postcard 
votes were in the nature of confidential 
advice or may have been intended for 
the Editor’s eye alone, the names and 
addresses of the authors are here omitted. 
—London Ed.] 


(e) Good criticism of light records 
tends (and I am sure has tended in 
the last four or five years) to their 
improvement. A few five-year-old 
commercial dance records will show 
this. 

(3) The only “ side-lines ’’ possible 
to THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ are 

(a) The Radio to which it is now 
usually attached. 

(b) The appreciation of good 
music. 

(4) The following might be 
curtailed : 

(a) Film tune notes. 

(b) Technical articles relat- 
ing to apparatus possessed by 


few. For good or evil, nine 
out of ten readers have radio- 
grams. 

(5) Very little is done to 
compare various recorded 
Versions. 


(6) ‘* Buried Treasure ”’ was 
of very great interest. 

(7) Some articles of recent 
times have been of poor 
quality. 

Ifl. 

I read Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s Editorial in the 
current number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE with consider- 
able interest, and may even 
confess to a slight dismay. 

I am a réader of two years 
standing only; thus I did 
not have the pleasure of 

seeing your original cover 
arrive month by month. But 
your present cover is good. 

Mr. Mackenzie, although I say it 
with considerable trepidation, has a 
rather myopic view concerning many 
things, among them (dare I say it?) 
certain ill-founded opinions on elec- 
trical reproduction and the later works 
of Stravinsky. He tends to prefer a 
thing, be it gramophone, composer or 
cover, merely because it is old. 

I would therefore point out that 
in my opinion (a small thing but my 
own) the cover of THE GRAMOPHONE 
is one of the most artistic and pleasing 
on the market to-day, and I am sure 
that with your floating, if I may say 
it, circulation—the ‘‘ grab-something- 
from-the-bookstall”” type—it is a 
big selling factor. You can sell any- 
thing these days if its cover is attractive 
enough. 

But the appeal of THE GRAMOPHONE 
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does not stop at the cover. It is 
good right through, except for that 
wilderness, that abandoned region, 
that realm of Pluto where Edgar 
Jackson writes columns about nothing. 

If you are thinking about cutting 
this section, more power to you. (Mr. 
Jackson can go to New York, his 
spiritual home.) Book reviews and 
treatises on “the art of writing” 
sound good, but better by far would 
be to let the normal affairs of THE 
GRAMOPHONE extend and expand and 
fill the void created by the regretted 
but hardly deplored departure of Mr. 
Jackson. 

As for cutting the ‘‘ Miscellaneous,”’ 
it would be a considerable improve- 
ment. 

Thus my answer to your two 
Editorial questions would be : 

1. No!!! (What’s the matter with 
the make-up anyway ?) 

2. Yes (with reservations stated 
above). 

Thus, having condensed my previous 
long - windedness into commendable 
brevity, I leave you. 

Good luck to THE GRAMOPHONE. 
So long as Compton Mackenzie is there 
for me to disagree with, so long as 
W. R. A. makes me rise from my chair 
in wrath, when he slights my favourite 
singer or orchestra, so long as P. Wilson 
makes me feel a woeful ignoramus, I 
shall contmue to buy THE Gramo- 
PHONE. 


IV. 

As one who is in daily contact with 
the record-buying public, I am ventur- 
ing to place before you some of my 
observations. 

In the first place, I would state that, 
in my experience, some ninety-nine 
per cent. of the readers of THE Gramo- 
PHONE are buyers of classical, operatic, 
and the higher class light music. The 
dance “‘ fan ” reads The Melody Maker, 
the buyer of the more ephemeral type 
of light music depends on the wireless 
to help him in his choice of records. 
Over and over again, I have said to 
a customer, ‘“ Have you had this 
month’s GRAMOPHONE? ” and the reply 
has been, “‘ Oh! I used to buy it, but 
there is never anything in it worth 
reading nowadays,” or words to that 
effect. In my opinion, there have been, 
of recent months, far too large a number 
of articles written in a most categorical 
and provocative manner by individuals 
whose qualifications to sit in judgment 
are, to say the least of it, doubtful. 
Articles by qualified writers on musical 
matters are always welcome, whether 
one agrees or disagrees, but some of 
the effusions that have found their 
way into print have done more harm 
than good to the prestige of THE 
(;RAMOPHONE. 

Again, the “‘ snappy ’’ Americanised 
methods of the lay-out of the pages 





devoted to the reviews of light records 
only disgust the serious reader and are 
unworthy of a publication of the nature 
of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Let us return, by all means, to THE 
GRAMOPHONE of days of old ; a high- 
class journal containing reviews of the 
music that matters and of books of 
serious musical interest, articles by 
well-informed musicians and subjects 
of interest to the ardent gramophile. 


. 


In reply to your Editorial : 

1. I do not mind in the least what 
the cover is like, as long as the matter 
inside is well printed and readable. 
I have no complaints to make of the 
August issue. 

2. 1 buy THE GRAMOPHONE for 
what it tells me about records of good 
music and for its musical criticisms. 
I like reviews of books on music, but 
don’t want general literature (though 
I should probably read that section, 
if there were one). 

I generally stop reading when I get 
to the hot rhythm section. 

I am sorry not to be able to answer 
yes and no, but it couldn’t be done. 

I hope you will keep going ; I shall 


subscribe as long as you do. 


VI. 

In the Editorial of your issue for 
the current month you ask for readers’ 
opinions as to the future composition 
of your journal. I should like to 
record an emphatic “no” in answer 
to both of the questions you ask. 

In the same article you estimate 
very airily that if a good deal of 
the advanced electro-technical articles 
were cut out you would not lose a 
thousand readers. Surely this estimate 
is far too small? I personally buy 
THE GRAMOPHONE primarily for the 
technical articles and technical reports 
and only secondarily for the record 
reviews, although I am an ardent 
gramophile. Incidentally, I should 
very much like to see much more space 
devoted to Mr. P. Wilson’s articles. 
I find him extremely interesting, and 
although I do not always agree with 
him, I have the highest regard for his 
technical knowledge. Amongst my 
own small circle of friends I can 
certainly vouch for the loss of five 
regular supporters of THE GRAMOPHONE 
if you were to omit the technical articles. 

Mr. Jackson’s “hot”’ record review 
and Mr. E. N. Simon’s occasional 
excursions into print find some 
interested readers. 


VII. 
To the Editor’s second question last 
month, I answer definitely ‘“‘ No.” I 


buy THE GRAMOPHONE to read about 
music generally and recorded music in 


The GRAMOPHONE 


particular. I am interested (to the 
extent that most others probably are) 
in the technique of reading and writing 
books, but I neither expect nor want it 
explained to me under the title of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

But both the Editor’s questions 
seem beside the points which I at any 
rate: feel are the real issues. 

To my mind the questions should 
have been : 

(a) Do you prefer the old style of 
presenting the matter in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, or the new style in the July 
and August numbers? 

(6) Do you think that “ popular” 
music has recently been given too 
much space in our publication? 

To (a) I answer: The new style, for 
this reason. Personally I do not mind 
about what I believe is described as 
style of presentation, but I do realise 
that by presenting the articles and 
reviews in a light, eye-catching manner 
many who might not otherwise be 
induced to read them may be attracted, 
and thus have their interest in good 
music aroused or enlarged. 

To (6) I answer No. Again on a 
purely personal outlook I am more 
interested in serious music, but I know 
many young (and old) people who 
enjoy the lighter music. THE GRAMO- 
PHONE not only helps them to choose 
their records, but provides them with 
information which seems to add interest 
to the records. 

I do not know anything about the 
technique of “ jazz’ but thanks to 
Edgar Jackson I have come not only 
to realise that it has a technique, but 
even to enjoy many of the records he is 
so enthusiastic about. Peppering also 
seems to do his job well, and I would 
be sorry to see either of them omitted 
from the publication. The records it 
is their task to review may have little 
more merit than the providing of a few 
moments’ recreation soon to be for- 
gotten, but surely anything that offers 
healthy amusement to a goodly number 
of people is not devoid of value and 
thus is not to be begrudged the space 
you give to it. 

I have no patience with those who, 
in a parrot-like way, abuse “ jazz,” 
because I am convinced that few if any 
of them have been tolerant enough even 
to try to find out what it really is. 

I think anyone who would answer 
my (a) and (6) otherwise than I have 
must be very selfish. After all, those 
who prefer serious music get more than 
a fair shilling’s worth in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, sO why deny those who like 
music of another sort their share. 

I like THE GRAMOPHONE, and because 
I believe it to be a good influence I 
would be pleased to see its circle of 
readers extended. It seems that this 
can best be done by devoting its 
columns fairly among all tastes. Live 
and let live. 
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